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Foreword 

T HERE IS A GROWING APPRECIATION of the need 
for a greater supply of well-educated people, not only 
in the scientific and technological fields but also in the polit- 
ical, social,, and cultural areas. The high school should play 
an important role in identifying and developing the specific 
abilities of each boy and girl so that each can make the 
greatest contribution possible to himself and to society. * 
Some evidence of the effectiveness of the schools in this 
role can be secured from a study of the subjects and pro- 
grams actually pursued by pupils judged to have differing 
academic aptitudes. 

This bulletin, What High School Pupils Study, is a 
report of a study thift was designed to gather national data 
on high school programs completed by graduates of 1958 
who had varying academic abilities and who had been en- 
rolled in schools of different sizes. It is expected that it 
will give information valuable in helping to develop better 
educational opportunities for pupils in communities through- 
out the United States. 

Many persons throughout the country and in the Office of 
Education have contributed to the conduct of this survey 
and the preparation of the bulletin. Much credit is due the 
principals of high schools who responded to the question- 
naire and to the request for transcripts of credit of their 
1958 graduates included in the sample. 

The work of equating mental ability scores was done by 
Dr. Kenneth F.' McLaughlin, specialist for the appraisal of 
the individual, in the Guidance, Counseling, and Testing _ 
Section. Statistical assistance was given by Frank Linden- 
feld, coordinator, and Dr. Mapheus Smith of the Division 
of Statistics and Research Services. 
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Since this national survey is the first of its kind, it \anuot 
reflect trends or changes which have taken place in school 
programs. It can form the basis, however, for other studies 
of a similar nature to determine trends and changes which 
are developing at the present time. 

J. Dan Hull, 

Director, 

Instruction, Organization 
. and Services Branch. 

E. Glenn Featoerston, 

Assistant Commissioner, 

Division of State and focal 
School Systems. « 
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What High School 
Pupils Study 

CHAPTER I ' t * - 

Background of the Study 

E VENTS OF NATIONAL and international importance of the 
past two decades have emphasized the need for obtaining 
answers to a number of questions about American education. A 
basic question is concerned with the courses and programs of study 
actually pursued 'by high school pupils of various academic abilities 
in order to meet graduation requirements. 

Information on the national level concerning the offerings and 
enrollments of high schools has been gathered periodically for the 
last 70 years. Such data reveal the number and percent of high 
school pupils enrolled in specific subjects or subject matter areas at 
any one period. They do not indicate the distribution or pattern of 
subjects pursued by pupils during their high school careers. The 
survey has been designed to ga ther these data. 

This study has been conducted to help school and lay leaders 
answer some of the questions most frequently asked of them regarding 
the programs being conducted by our high schools. Among the 
many, common inquiries are: Is the time of the academically able 
pupils being spent on appropriate subjects in our high schools? 
How many credits for graduation does the typical pupil earn? The 
able pupil? 1 The less able? What proportion of a typical pupil's 
program is made up of academic subjects? The able pupil's? The 
less able? What curriculums enroll most pupils? Able pupils? 
Less able pupils? What types of programs are pupils in the small 
high school carrying as compared with pupils in the large high schools? 
Are the majority of the able pupils achieving in their schoolwork 
according to their abilities? Do able pupils earn the best marks? 
How do boys and girls compare in their achievement? In subjects 
carried? In credits earned? 

Information in these areas on a national scale may help adminis- 
trators and teachers in the evaluation and improvement of their 
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own school- programs in terms of pupil academic abilities. It may 
also encourage a greater number of State departments of education 

to make simdar surveys of the programs being carried on in schoolg 
under their supervision. 

fOP ™l'T ary rep ° rt , P ubl , i f hed ■« 1961 High School Pupil Program. 
(OE-33021), concerned itself with one phase of this study, the pro- 
gram patterns of pupils in the five academic areas (English, social 
Allies, mathematics science, and foreign language). It dealt only 
with the actual pupils in the sample and not with inflated figures to 
represent national totals. This final report includes national per- 
centages and concerns itself with all areas of study for which credit 
toward graduation was received. Contained in the survey are the 
following data, in terms of school size, pupil ability, class rank, and 

1. Average credits per pupil in specific subject matter areas. 

2. Average graduation credits per pupil. 

8 ‘ reCelVi "® Var “ , '“ am °" nto credit <“ 

4. Overall program patterns of pupils. 

6. Types of curriculums. 

6. Education beyond the high school. 

Although it is of greatest interest to determine what types of 
programs pupils of various ability levels completed, this study in no 
way nes to evaluate the quality of the various subjects or program 
patterns Even in the same schools it is probable that subjects with 
identical course titles varied substantially in content if taught to 
pupils of different ability levels. g 

i9 , n ° “ tent . io f of implying that, if able pupils completed 

p gr ms heavily weighted with academic subjects, those programs 
were best for them. ^grains 

The Questionnaire 

Although this study is primarily concerned with high school pupil 
programs it was necessary to obtain certain information regarding 
Urn Bchoob attended by the pupils. For this purpose a questionnaire 

ZhJl hped 'r (See apP ' D > Thk form '"eluded items about 
tT or ^ nizatl °n, type of community served, 1957-58 high school 
membership number of 1958 graduates, distribution of 1958 grad- 

a ? C ° rd j g t0 , lntelligenc e quotient ranges, grades for which 
credits toward paduation were earned, number of Carnegie units 

^K ed ^n gradUatl0n by rGquired and elective sub Ject matter areas, * 
nmnber of Carnegie units required for graduation in specific subject 

matter areas, and recent and anticipated changes in school programs. 
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Instructions for the selection and content of the pupil transcripts 
of credit were attached to the questionnaire. The procedures used 
in selecting the transcripts to be included is described in the section' 
on the sample. If data about sex, date of birth , 'scholastic aptitude, 
class r^nk, type of curriculum, plans for college attendance, and work 
done in former high schools were not included on the transcripts, the 
school principals were asked to furnish it. 

Scholastic Aptitude 

This study is concerned with 1958 June graduates from public 
secondary schools in the United States. In order to determine the 
scholastic aptitude of these graduates, it was necessary to use the 
measures as reported on the pupil transcripts of credits. These 
measures were given in the form of intelligence quotients (IQ’s), raw 
scores, or percentiles, and were obtained from various kinds of scholas- 
tic aptitude or intelligence tests administered to the pupils by their 
schools some time during their school careers, in most instances 
during their secondary school years. 

It is well known that intelligence quotients obtained from different 
mental ability tests cannot be directly compared, since test varia- 
bilities as determined by standard deviations differ from test to test. 
In certain instances these differences in the variabilities are quite 
pronounced as is shown by Good’s statement in which he says, -"Stand- 
ard Deviations, rarely published in the test manuals, vary from 
approximately 10 to 26; so a very bright youngster might have, taking 
extremes, an IQ of 130 on one test and an IQ of 178 on another. Or, 
a child might have an IQ of 80 on one test and be judged a bit sub- 
normal and have an IQ of 48 on another and be classified as an 
imbecile.” * 

Thus, the intelligence quotients reported on the transcripts of 
credit could not be grouped together for analysis and interpretation 
without soihe adjustment. In making theso adjustments in the 
intelligence test results, certain procedures were followed. To begin 
with, a decision was made to convert all scores to percentiles.* This 
was done for two reasons: Percentile scores are rather easily under- 
stood and, also, intelligence quotients are quite easily converted into 
percentile scores, whereas percentile scores cannot be changed to 
intelligence quotients if sufficient information does not accompany 
the test from which they were obtained. Cutoff points for tfre 95th> 
85th, 75th, and 25th percentiles were ‘established. The 95th per- 

1 Warren R. Good. Misconceptions about Intelligence Testing, University of Michigan School of Educa- 
tion Bulletin. April 1054. No. 7, p. 110. 

1 A percentile is a point on a 100-percent scale below which a given percent of the distribution lies. Thus, 
if a pupil is in the 05th percentile, it means that 05 percent of the pupils In his group fall below him. 
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centde designated the division point which was used to separate 
pupils in the upper 5 percent t>f the population according to ability 
from those in the lower 95 percent. In the same manner the 85th 
and 75th percentiles were used ,t6 separate pupils in the upper 15 
percent and 25 percent of the population from those in the lower 85 
percent and 75 percent respectively. The 25th percentile established 
the point separating the pupils in the upper 75 percent of the popu- 
lation in ability from those in the lower 25 percent. The pupils in 
the middle 50 percent of the population according to ability were I 
those pupils falling below the 75th percentile decreased in number 
by those falling below the 25th percentile. 

When national percentile norms were reported by the schools 
those measures were used. In most instances, the schools reported 
IQ’s obtained from the use of certain tests. If the published materials 
accompanying these intelligence tests also included percentile norms, 
there was no difficulty in converting the reported IQ’s to percentiles 
When these norms were not available, the intelligence quotients were 
converted by assembling information from the test materials and also 
from studies of comparability which had been done previously 
y£everal studies proved extremely helpful in making these conversions 
among these was The Development of Procedures for Convening 
Intelligence Test Scores to u Common Scale, prepared by John C. 
Flannagan and Paul A. Schwartz, under the sponsorship of the 
Pennsylvania Joint State Government Commission, and published 
in July 1958 by the American institute for Research. 

Two groups of mental ability tests wei^sed by the schools. The 
first included those for which percentiles were reported: American 
Council on Education Psychologic^ Examination for High School 
Pupils, Holzinger-Crowder Unifactor Test, and School and College 
Ability Test. . ! 

The second group included tests for which percentiles were not 
reported. These tests and the intelligence quotients or raw scores 
by percentiles are shown in table 1. 


Carnegie Units 

. Carnegie units were used a basis for evaluating alf pupil programs 
m this report. Where other systems of recording subject completion 
on transcripts were used, the transcripts were reevaluated in terms of 
Carnegie units.. One Carnegie unit was defined as representing a 
minimum class attendance of 120 clock hours during a school year in 
any major subject in the secondary school. For comparison purposes 
among schools, a “major subject” was construed to mean one ordi- 
narily requiring preparation outside of class. 
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Table 1 .-‘-List of mental ability te*h for which percentile^were not reported, 
giving intelligence quotients or raw scores by percentiles 


Moot&l ability tost* 


California Test of Mental Maturity 

Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test — ... 

General Aptitude Test Battery 1 

The Henmon-Nelson Teats of Mental 

Ability - -- 

Kuhlmann- Anderson Intelligence Tests... 
Kuhlmann- Finch Intelligence Tests...... 

The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests. 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Tests. 
Otis Self- Administering Tests of Mental 

Ability * - 

Philadelphia Test of Mental Ability 

i’intner General Ability Tests 

SRA Non-Verbal Form 

SRA Test of Primary Mental Abilities.. . 
Termnn-McNemnr Test of Mental Ability 
Ohio State University Psychological Tests: 


Form 21 


For grade 9.. 
For grade 10. 
For grade 1 1 . 
For grade 12. 

Form 22 


For grade 9.. 
For grade 10. 
For grade 1 1 . 
For grade 12. 

Form 25 


For grade 9.. 
For grade 10. 
For grade 1 1 . 
For grade 12 . 


Intelligence quotients by percentile* 


96th 1 il 

88th »' 
• 

78th » 

28th «• 

127 

120 

114 

96 

121 

113 

•• 109 

91 

133 

121 

- 113 

87 

125 

115 

111 

92 • 

I 124 

116 

110 

92 

125 

115 

109 

93 

123 

116 

119 

91 

120 

M 

112 

108 

91 

w 

120 

113 

108 

93 

123 

116 

111 

93 

121 

112 

107 

85 

139 

* 128 

122 

103 

116 

107 

101 

80 

124 

115 

110 

91 

Raw scores by percentiles 

63 

. 48 

42 

28 

80 

60 

69' 

49 

30 

90 

56 

31 

108 

86 

72 

37 

68 

53 

45 

29 

88 

67 

56 

32 

103 

79 

65 

35 

109 

87 

73 

38 

58 

45 

39 

26 

68 

54 

45 

29 

87 

66 

55 

31 

101 

78 

69 

35 


i upper 8 percent ability group. The #8th percentile means for example that 98 percent of the persons 
earned less than 127 IQ In the California Test of Mental Maturity or less than a total raw score of 108 
In Form 21 of the Ohio 8tate PsychologlcarTeat In Orads 12. 

* Upper 18 percent ability group. 

» Upper 28 percent ability group. a . ,„ A 

* Upper 78 percent ability group. Score* below this point are In the lower 28 percent ability group. 
Scores between the 75th percentile and the 26th peroenUle comprise the middle 80 percent ability group. 
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In order to meet the criterion for Carnegie unite, certain arbitrary 
rules were observed concerning the assignment of credits to particular 

courses. The transcript editors were instructed to: 

/ 

I. Assign one-half unit of credit for each full year typewriting except where 
classes met more than five periods per week. 

. 2. Assign one-quarter unit of credit for each full year of physical education 
except where classes met more than three periods per week. In this case* 
one-half unit x>t credit was assigned. If the school awarded no credit for 
physical education, and so indicated this on the transcript, no credit was 
assigned. 

3!* Assign one-quarter unit of credit for music classes (choir, band, glee club 
etc., but not music history, theory, etc.) meeting three or fewer period*! 
per week and one-half unit of credit for courses meeting more than three 
periods per week. 

4. Assign one-half unit of credit per year for each home economics laboratory 
or industrial arts shop courses meeting 5 regular periods per week and 1 
unit of credit for each course meeting 10 regular periods per week. Those 
home economics and industrial or trades courses clearly indicated as being 
vocational or clearly requiring outside of class preparation were considered 
to be the same as any academic course as far as credits were concerned. 

5. Accept the school’s assignment of credit in all cases not clearly covered 
above and where transcripts indicated close adherence to the Carnegie Unit 
system. In instances where there were questions or where the Carnegie 
unit system was not used, appropriate Office of Education specialists in 
the various subject matter areas were consulted before credit was assigned. ' 

6. Round all fractional or decimal credits to the nearest quarter credit. 
Where a fractional or decimal credit lay exactly halfway between quarter- 
credits (e g., one-eighth or three-eighths credit), the next higher quarter 
credit was to be assigned. 


Subject Titles 

• _ Th© transcripts of credits of high school pupils report only the 
titles or coupes and do not ordinarily provide sufficient information 
to adequately assess their content except in a most general manner. 
For this reason, the titles were classified under the most appropriate 
general subject matter area. In a few instances, rather arbitrary 
assignments of specific courses to general areas had to be made. 
Assistance was sought from specialists in the various subject matter 
areas to help make these assignments. Occasionally, transcripts 
indicated an assignment of a course to an area other than the one under 
which it was ordinarily classified. Thus, some titles are to be found 
listed under more than one area. A complete list of titles is riven in 
appetidix C. 

Special instructions regarding certain course titles were provided 
those responsible for coding the information. Courses were classified 
under vocational education oniy^where there was a clear indication 
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given on the transcript that they were “vocational.’' Thus, “shop” 
would be classified under industrial arts while “vocational shop” 
would be classified under vocational education. Special school 
activities (pep club, projection club, etc.) were coded only in those 
cases where pupils earned credit toward graduation by participating 
in them. Combinations of courses falling undertwo or more different 
Sireas (e.g., art and speech) and courses that gave no clue as to subject 
matter area (e.g., elective) were coded under unclassified courses. A 
few schools sent transcripts with sequential courses numbered by 
semester rather than by year (e.g., English I and II for 9th-grade 
English, English III and IV for lOth-grade English, etc.). For 
coding purposes, these courses were considered identical to those with 
year by year numbers, and separate titles were not listed. No special 
distinction was made between Roman and Arabic numerals when used 
as parts of course titles (thus, English II and English 2 were considered 
the same). 

Sampling Plqn and Procedures " - 

This study is concerned with the graduates from the 12th grades of 
public secondary schools of Continental United States during the 
spring of 1958. 

Schools. — The study design provided for sampling public high 
schools with 12th-grade graduating classes. These schools were 
divided into three different size categories: 1 to 199 enrollment, 200 
to 499 enrollment, and 500 and over enrollment. The sample was 
drawn from the last available complete survey of secondary schools by 
the Office of Education (1951 graduates). A more recent survey (1958 
.graduates) has subsequently become available, making it possible to 
compare the universe from which the sample was selected with the 
current universe. The original sample plan provided for the selection 
of 898 schools, or 4.5 percent of the schools on the 1952 list and 4.7 
percent of the schools on the 1958 list. The list of schools from 
which the sample was drawn did not include certain schools in the 
actual 1958 population. These were new schools for the most part, 
therefore, transcripts of pupils graduating from these schools were not 
included in the study. The results of this study do not necessarily 
apply to pupils graduating from Schools not in operation until after 
1952. 

As shown below, while the two larger size categories increased in 
actual numbers of schools between 1952 and 1958, the smallest size 
category decreased to such an extent that there was an actual 4-percent 
loss in total numbers. 
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Enrollment category 


Number I* Number In Percent chance 

/ftfi 1958* from 


All schools 19, 993 19, 194 — 4. 0 


1-199 „ 11,528 8,085 —29.8 

200-499 5,327 6,105 14.6 

500 and over 3, 138 5, 003 59. 4 

1 Based on data gathered by the U.8. Office of Education for the Bulletin entitled, StatUtice'of Publk 
Secondary Day School * 1951 -St, by Walter n. OaumnlU. 

1 Based on data gathered by the U.S. Office of Education for the bulletin entitled, Stefitfiei of Education 
In the United State*, 1953-59 Scrie*, by Edmund A. Ford and Vlrgli R.. Walker, 

Two major factors contributed to the large increase in the number 
of schools having 500 or more enrollment; the consolidation of many 
of the smallest size schools into units falling into the larger size cate-/ 
gory, and the construction of large suburban high schools as entirely 
new units not replacing older ones. It would also be expected that 
some schools moved into the larger size category by virtue of increased 
enrollment. This latter factor might account for much of the increase 
in the 200 to 499 enrollment schools. The nearly 30 percent loss in 
the smallest size category might then be accounted for in terms of . 
consolidation and movement into larger size groups through increased 
enrollment. Indeed, consolidation of two or more schools into a 
single unit results in a net loss of schools. 

Pupils. — Schools in the 1 to 199 and 200 to 499 enrollment-size 
categories were asked to send a transcript of every fifth pupil beginning 
with the third on the alphabetical list of its June 1958 graduates. 
The schools with 500 and over enrollment were asked to send a tran- 
script of every tenth graduate beginning with the third. There were 
7,392 transcripts received of which 5,647 were usable. The usable 
transcripts represented 0.42 percent of the actual number of graduates ' 
from public high schools in Continental United States. The total 
number of transcripts received and the number and percent of usable 
transcripts from each size category are shown in table 2. This table 
shows the distribution of the transcripts by region. The distribution 
of schools and usable transcripts in the sample by geographic region 
is given in figure 1. , 

Usable transcripts in this report include only those on which 4 years 
of credit were recorded and usable mental ability test results were 
included. A comparison of the rejected transcripts with usable 
transcripts shows that there was little difference between the two 
groups in regard to class rank, curriculums, credits earned, and 
program patterns. - 
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Figure 1 Distribution of schools and usable transcripts in sample, by region: 
Continental United States, 1958 



(nroilmonft U. S. total: 

A . 500 and o*ar 204 \ 

8. 200 -499 197 \j 

C. 1- 199 27t 

1st tiggre - Numbar of school bi site ca togory 
2d figure (b* parwthmm) - 
Numbor of ueabU pupil transcripts rocelvad 


National Estimates. — In order to provide national estimates regard- 
ing high school pupil programs, weighting factors were applied to the 
raw statistical data from each of 24 groups of schools. Ono factor 


of the eight regions. The formula used for the calculation of the 
factors was: 


were obtained by adding the totals derived for each region by applica- 
tion of the weight fraction to the data from the separate regions. 
An estimate of total, regardless of school 'size, was then obtained 
by adding the estimated totals for the three separate school sizes. 

Limitations of the Study. — There are several cautions regarding this 
study that should be given special attention. These reflect the limi- 
tations inherent in the survey and statistical techniques employed. 

1. The sample was selected in such a manner as to provide national estimates. 
No attempt should be made to generalize results to specific regions or 
schools. It should also be emphasized that the reported data were 
weighted in order to provide percentage distributions rather than esti- 
mated numbers of individuals. 


was used for each of the three size categories of schools within each 


■p ■, size category in region. 

National estimates of graduates or credits for each size school 
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2. No judgment should Bo made regarding course content except in a most 
general manner. As the list of course titles in appendix C indicates, 
there is little uniformity among schools in such titles. Since the plaoetment 
of specific course titles under the various general subject matter areas 

' had to bo made rather arbitrarily in some cases, it would lx? expected 
that there will be a few instances where the classification was incorrect 
in terms of actual c^irse content. 

3. No attempt should be made to equate credits or Carnegie units earned 
with time spent in class. While Carnegie units are based to a certain 
extent on time, the actual class time spent in certain areas, especially 
nonacademic, for a given amount of credit will greatly exceed the time 
spent in other areas for the same credit. Thus, for example, while the 
percentage of total credits earned in physical education is relatively small, 
the percentage of class time spent could be as much as is spent in an 
academic subject aroa. 

4. No special significance should be attached to small differences in per- 
centages when comparing" groups of pupils. The size of the sample, the 
varying rates of response, and the judgmental decisions made while editing 
trajkscripts would tend to cause considerable variations. 

5. Extreme caution should be exercised in iqfrrpreting the data on ability 
levels and class rank. The assignment oi pupils to particular ability 
levels was based on the reported results of many tests given under many 
differing conditions. Practices regarding the class rank of pupils also vary 
considerably from one school to another. 

Sampling Error. — A s the sample data have been inflated to a 
universe different from that from which the sample was originally 
drawn, quantitative estimates of sampling error would be inappropri- 
ate. However, on a qualitative basis, small numbers or percentages, 
as well as small differences between cells, are subject to relatively 
largo sampling variability. 

Response. — There were two kinds of nonresponse affecting the 
results of this study, that pertaining to schools and that pertaining 
to transcripts. The response pertaining to schools is shown in tablo 3. 
Most of the school nonresponse problem arises either from the con- 
solidation of school districts or from a district’s failure to supply the 
data requested. 

The response rate in the T to 199 enrollment category was lower 
than that of the other 2 enrollment groups. This rate was largely 
accounted for by the low responsp rates of the two southern regions 
(Southeast, 52.1 percent, and Southwest, 62.7 percent). Highest 
rates of response were from regions in the northeastern (New England 
and Mideast) and western (Rocky Mountains and Far West) parts 
of the country. Interpretation of tile data reported in this study 
regarding particular regions should take into account the regional 
variations in the response rate. 

The transcript response rate was dependent upon* the proportion 
of usable transcripts provided by the responding schools. 
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Nonsampling Error. — Three classes of nonsampling error should 
be considered in this study: (1) Errors caused by misunderstanding 
of instructions by school personnel, (2) errors caused by reporting 
of mutually noncomparable measurements (c.g., credits earned, class 
ranking, ability), and (3) errors caused by inaccurate reporting of data. 

Whenever the returns from a particular school clearly indicated 
-a- misunderstanding, followup letters were sent seeking a clarification 
of the items concerned. The problems corrected in this manner 
included transmission of transcripts of nongraduates or of pupils 
graduating at times other than during the spring of 1958, and incom- 
plete transcripts. Even with these efforts, a few returns undoubtedly 
contained information based upon a misunderstanding of instructions. 

A more serious source of error was the wide variety of standards 
and instruments used by schools for determining graduation credits, 
class rank, and ability. As previously pointed out, arbitrary assign- 
ment of Carnegie limits of credit had to be made on many transcripts 
from schools using other crediting systems. It would be expected 
that this procedure would tend to bias the data in the direction of 
those areas of the curriculum given greatest weight by the Carnegie 
system. A variety of methods of assigning class rank were also 
employed in the responding schools. While most schools reported 
rank for the graduating class as a whole, some principals reported 
class ranks for graduates in different curriculums. There w^re also 
indications that the class rank of a few students was assigned by guess. 
A review of the data showed a tendency for pupils to be ranked slightly 
higher, on the average, than could be expected if purely objective 
methods had been used. 

The problem regarding the use of a variety of ability measurements 
has already been discussed. Although it can be argued that errors 
of this kind should tend to be self-canceling, the effects of such errors 
may cause some problems in interpreting apparent differences among 
the various ability groups. The differences found among the various 
ability lovels in the credits earned for graduation might not be as 
great as would bo found if all pupils had taken the same standardized 
mental ability test under controlled conditions. 

Errors arising from inaccurate reporting of data were difficult to 
identify. Although the responses were edited for internal consistency 
and resulting discrepancies were corrected, many kinds of inaccuracies 
could not be found in this manner. For example, a number of tran- 
scripts were hand carried from permanent school records.. There 
were undoubtedly instances where omissions of courses were made, 
or where figures were incorrectly carried. ^ 

The full effect of these kinds of errors on the results of the study 
cannot be measured with any degree of accuracy. . 
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Continuing Education Beyond High School 

Id formation regarding commitments made by the June 1958 high 
school graduates to continue their formal education was obtained 
either from the principal or from a notation to the effect that the pupils 
were going to attend some type of educational institution. The mere 
fact that a copy of the pupil’s transcript of credits had been sent to 
one or more institutions was not considered a commitment on the 
part of the pupil to entdr one of those institutions. 

The data showed that 43 percont of the graduates planned specifi- 
cally to continue their formal education. This education was to 
be obtained in various types of institutions, which, for convenience, 
were grouped into three categories: (1) Degree-granting institutions, 
including colleges and service academies; (2) junior colleges; (3) special 
purpose schools, including schools such as trade, beauty, barber, 
business, airlines, technical instructor, preparatory, and Bible. 

Approximately 58 percent of the able graduates (upper 25 percent 
ability group) were committed to enter some type of degree-granting 
college. The proportion of the academically able pupils so committed 
was much greater than of the less able. In fact, 3# times as high a 
proportion of the pupils in the upper 25 percent ability group as in the 
lowest 25 percent were bound for college. Also, the proportion of 
pupils who made definite plans for college was three times as large in 
the upper one-third class rank as in the lower one-third. 

The percentage of pupils who were committed to attend colleges 
or special purpose schools, however, did not differ much by academic 
ability or class rank. 

In general, a slightly higher proportion of pupils in each academic 
level and class rank enrolled in the largest schools were committed to 
continue their education than were pupils in the smaller enrollment 
schools. 

Related Studies 

Interest in the area of high school pupil programs is evidenced by a 
growing number of studies conducted by various States and cities. 
As research increases, further information should be gained in t.Hia 
vital area. 

Reviewed here are only a few of the many studies which have con- 
tributed in recent years to information on pupil programs and their 
relationship to pupil abilities and needs. ^ 

Connecticut.— The State Department of Education conducted a 
rather thorough study of public secondary education in Connecticut. 
Among the large volume of information the Department obtained, it 
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was found that 8(1. percent of the 1946 graduates with 120 IQ or more 
were planning to go to college. The findings presented in this State 
study have a hearing upon those given in chapter I of What High 
Schbol Pupils Study. 

Florida. — The State Department of Education conducted a survey to 
determine what the top 15 percent of the white high school graduates 
of 1959 studied. Some of the findings were: 

1. 98.3 percent completed at least four courses in language arts. 

2. 31.9 percent took at least four courses in social studies. 

3. 46 percent carried at least three courses in social studies. 

4. 65 percent completed at least four courses in mathematics. 

5. 26.3 percent took at least three courses in mathematics. 

6. 38.5 percent completed at least four courses in science. 

7. 35.7 percent carried at least three courses in science. 

8. 8.8 percent took at least four courses in each of the areas of English, social 
Btudies, mathematics, and science. 

9. 14.4 percent took at least four courses in foreign language. 

10. 50.4 percent carried at least two courses in foreign language. 

These data are related to those found in chapter III, Percent of Pupil 
Programs Devoted to Various Subject Matter Areas, pages 109-118 of 
this survey. 

Illinois. — The University of Illinois, under the leadership of Dr. 
Harold C. Hand, conducted a study of the 1957 high school graduates 
of public high schools in Illinois located outside of Chicago. Included 
in the stratified sample were 9 schools each with 250 or more graduates; 
9, with 100-249 graduates; 7, with 50-99 graduates; and 21, with 49 
or fewer graduates. All graduates in the group of smallest schools and 
half the graduates in the other groups were included in the survey. 
Some of the findings were: 

1. Of the 1957 graduates, 26 percent (boys, 31 percent; girls, 22 percent) 
attended a 4-year college or university. Of those in the upper quartile 
in ability, 44 percent attended institutions of higher learning. 

2. Proportionally, appreciably more of the boys than of the girls in each 
ability quartile matriculated at some 4-year college or university. 

For those graduates who went on to 4-year colleges or universities 
the survey showed that: 

1. Almost all graduates earned 50 percent or more of their high school 
credits in the academic areas, and 80 percent earned 75 percent of their 
credits in these areas. Of the graduates in the largest schools 88 percent 
as compared with 61 percent in the smallest schools devote'd three- 
fourths of their high school credits to academic work. 

2. Three-fourths completed four credits in English while one-fifth earned 
more than four credits. 

3. Girls earned slightly more English credits than did the boys. 

4. Nearly one-third had bad no foreign language. 
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5. Three-fourths earned two or more credits in mathematics; half, three or 

more; and one-fourth, four or more. , 

6. Most of the mathematics taken was college preparatory. 

7. One-half of the girls earned two credits in science while the same propor- 
tion of boys earned three credits. 

8. The median graduate of the largest schools completed one less credit in 
science than did the median graduate in the smaller schools. 

9. Three-fourths completed’two or more credits in social studies. 

10. None completed four credits in each of the areas of English, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. 

11. Nine-tenths of the boys and nearly four-fifths of the girls carried no high 
school art. No graduates from the smaller schools had had art. 

12. Over one-half of the boys and approximately one-fourth of the girls 
earned no music credit. 

13. Girls completed more business education credits than did the boys. 

14. One-fourth of the girls had had at least 1 year of home economics. 
One-half of the boys had had 1 year of industrial arts. 

15. Almost all (99 percent) enrolled in health and physical education. 

16. More than four-fifths had had 1 semester or less of driver training. 

The Continuing Education Beyond High School, in chapter 1, and 
chapter 3 includes data having a bearing on the information reported 
in this study. 

Maine. — The State of Maine conducted a survey of subjects taken 
in grades 9 through 12 by '1957 graduates. Graduates were grouped 
according to attendance in schools of various enrollments. In the 
areas of social studies, mathematics, science, and foreign language 
the percentage of the class taking separate courses was found but the 
percentage of pupils earning credits in the area was not given. 

Some of the significant results obtained were: 

1. Approximately 3 percent of all pupils in all schools carried driver education; 
3 percent, four units of industrial arts; 1.2 percent, four units of vocational 
education; 10.8 percent, four units of home economics; and 98 percent, 
four units of English. 

2. General mathematics was taken by 35 percent of the pupils and algebra 
by 52 percent. 

3. Some foreign language was carried by 57 percent. 

4. General science was carried by 83 percent and biology by 83 peroent. 

5. In all schools, 30.8 percent of the pupils were enrolled in the college 
preparatory curriculum; 30.7 percent in the general curriculum, 25.3 
percent in the commercial, and 12.3 percent in the vocational. 

The findings in this study pertain to those given in chapter III, 
Enrollment in Curriculume, pages 36 to 49, and Percent oj Pupil Pro- 
grams Devoted to Various Subject Matter Areas, pages 109 to 118, of 
this survey. 
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Maryland. — The Maryland State Department of Education and the 
University of Maryland, under the leadership of Dr. Orval Ulry, con- 
ducted a survey of programs and subjects taken by 1958 graduates 
of the Maryland public high schools. Among the findings which 
ndate to the study, What High Schod Pupils Study are : 

1. The major programs pursued were the academic, commercial, general, 
and vocational. The largest group of pupils (37 percent) pursued the 
academic program. 

2. More pupils with IQ scores of 120 or above took the academic curriculum 
than any other. 

3. The percentage of pupils taking the acade^nic curriculum increased as the 
IQ score increased. 

4. Of the seniors with IQ scores below 1Q0, a larger number took the general 
courae than any other course. 

5. IQ scores of students taking the commercial curriculum were more 
normally distributed by IQ scores than for any other curriculum group. 

6. Approximately 3 out of 5 pupils earned 20 or more units for graduation. 

7. At least one course in college preparatory mathematics was taken by 65 
percent of the pupils. 

8. Biology was pursued by slightly more than 90 percent. 

9. At least one college preparatory science course was taken by 94 percent 
of the boys and 95 percent, girls. 

10. Chemistry was carried by 42 percent of the pupils and physics by 28 
percent. 

11. Some foreign language was taken by 48 percent of the pupils. 

12. More pupils studied French than any other language. Latin was next in 
popularity and Spanish, third. 

13. As students progressed along the usual sequence of science subjects, a 
slight increase in IQ range was apparent although the increase was less 
evident and less regular than in mathematics. 

14. Of the academically talented, 80 percent indicated plans to continue 
education beyond high school. 

15. The academically talented carried a rigorous program in terms of all 
academic subjects: Almost all carried at least 4 credits in English; ap- 
proximately 44 percent carried 4 credits In social studies; 60 percent, 
4 credits in academic mathematics; 46 percent, 3 credits in science; 
and 14 percent, 3 credits In foreign language. 

These findings may be compared with the information given in chapter 
I and chapter III, Enrollment in Curriculum*, pages 36 to 49; Total 
Credits Earned , pages 53 to 65; and Credits Earned by Subject Matter 
Areas, pages 65 to 109, of this publication. 

Pennsylvania. — A study of the 1959 high school graduates was con- 
ducted by the State of Pennsylvania. 
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The following information was revealed as a portion of the result* 
of this study: 

1 The enrollment in the 85-99 IQ group is in the general curriculum I 

• while the largest enrollment in the group with higher IQ’s is in the college 
preparatory curriculum. • ' 

2. The percentage of pupils enrolled in the college preparatory curriculum 
was 38.3; in the general curriculum, 25.2; in the business, 25.1: and in the 
vocational, 11.4. 

3. Smaller high schools (below 100) have a greater percentage of students 
taking vocational and business courses and the larger high schools, oollege 
preparatory and general. 

These data correspond closely with those found in chapter III, Enroll- 
ment in Curriculums, pages 36 to 49, of this survey. 

Cincinnati, Ohio— A survey of subject area majors of 1957 grad- 
uates in the Cincinnati comprehensive high schools was made by the 
Department of Education. Some of the findings which have an 
implication for research are: 

1. The subject areas in which the more capable pupils tend to major and 
which the less capable pupils tend to avoid are foreign language and 
mathematics. 

2. The subject areas which the less capable pupils tend to select and the 

more capable pupils tend to avoid are business education, home economics 
and industrial arts. ' 

3. Typical able pupils tend to select the academic subjects which are con- 

fiidered inteUectually rigorous. j 

4. School grades as given to pupils in the sample and intelligence were highly 
correlated. 

This study gives additional weight to the data provided in chapter 
III, Class Rank and Pupil Ability, pages 25 to 36; Enrollment in 
Curriculums, pages 36 to 49; and Percent oj Pupil Programs Devoted 
to Various Subject Matter Areas, pages 109 to 118, of this survey. 

St. Paul, Minnesota— The Department of Education conducted a ! 
survey of the “hard” and “soft” subjects taken by the 1958 graduates ' 
They found that: * i 

1. Of the 16 credits required for graduation, boys took 90.2 percent of them 
in the "hard” subjects including 25 percent in English, 22.4 percent in 
social studies, 21 percent in mathematics, 17.8 percent in science, and 4 
percent in foreign language. 

2. Of the 16 credits required for graduation, girls took 81 peroent in the 
“hatd” subjects including 25 percent in English, 22.4 percent in social 
studies, 15.2 percent in mathematics, 11.2 peroent in science, and 7.2 
percent in foreign language. 

These data pertain to the area of concern covered in chapter III I 
Percent of Pupil Programs Devoted to Various Subject Matter Areas ^ ‘ 
pages 109 to 118, of this publication. 
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Tucson, Arizona. — The Tucson high schools conducted a survey 
of subjects taken by 1959 seniors ranking in the upper 15 percent in 
ability. Some of the results found were: 

1. 100 percent of the pupils carried 4 or more years of English. . r 

2. 50 percent of the pupils took 2 years of modern foreign language. 

6 percent of the pupils carried 4 years of modern foreign language. 

16 percent of the pupils completed 2 years of ancient foreign language. 

3. 44 percent of the pupils carried 2 years of social studies and the same 
percentage carried 3 years. 

4. 30 percent of the pupils took 4 years and 45 percent, 3 years of college 
preparatory mathematics. 

5. 29 percent of the pupils carried 2 years and 37 percent, 3 years of science. 

6. 38 percent of the pupils completed 1 year of business education. 

7. 18 percent of the pupils carried 1 year of fine arts. 

8. 30 percent of the pupils took 1 year and 17 percent, 2 years of industrial 
arts. 

9. 48 percent of the girls and 68 percent of the boys completed 3 years of 
physical education. 

10. 23 percent of the pupils carried 1 year of home economics. 

The information found in this study is allied to that given in chapter 
III, Percent of Pupil Programs Devoted to Various Subject Matter Areas, 
pages 109 to 118, of this Survey. 




CHAPTER II 


High School Requirements 
and Offerings 

Q UESTIONNAIRE RETURNS provided some important infor- 
mation concerning the schools included in the sample. An 
inquiry as to the 1957-58 high school membership (number of 
pupils on active rolls) served as a check on the placement of schools in 
particular enrollment groups. Other data were used for editorial pur- 
, poses and for checking internal consistency of the returns from each 
school. 

The questionnaire inquiry returns provided important information 
concerning subject matter graduation requirements, which comprise 
ftn i m portant factor influencing the programs completed by pupils. 
It also gave some indication regarding changes in graduation require- 
ments and subject offerings made recently or being contemplated. 
The following sections give the information obtained in these two 
areas. 

Graduation Credit Requirements 

Schools were asked to indicate whether units required for graduation 
had to be earned by pupils in the last 3 or the last 4 years. Only 53 
schools replied that their requirements were baaed on the last 3 years 
of work. These numbers were too small to report, but the trends 
that could be observed were very much the same as those found in the 
4-year data. 

Most of the schools required for graduation English, social studies, 
science, mathematics, and physical education, or a combination of 
physical education and health. Of the schools in each enrollment 
group, more than 60 percent required 4 years of English and almost 
all (approximately 94 to 100 percent) required at least three units; 
approximately 80 percent required two or more units of social studies; 
approximately 75 percent of the largest schools and more than 90 per- 
* cen ^ t’he smallest schools required at least one unit in mathematics 
and one in science. (See table 4.) A greater proportion of the 
lowest enrollment schools than of the other two enrollment-size 
20 
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schools required two units of mathematics and two units of science. 
This may be because small schools are likely to have fewer subject 
offerings than are large schools. Pupils attending the small schools, 
therefore, would tend to carry programs which are more similar than 
would the pupils in the large schools. 

Physical education was required by a great many schools. In the 
highest enrollment schools 50 percent required some credit in physical 
education; in the middle and small enrollment schools the percentages 
were somewhat smaller. Many additional schools required physical 
education in combination with health and a few schools required it as 
an alternative to health or driver education. Thus, more than two 
out of three schools required some physical education credit fongnadu- 
ation. The most popular requirement seemed to be one credit in 
physical education. In addition, other schools may have made physi- 
cal education a no-credit requirement. Such a requirement would 
not be indicated here since this study is concerned only with the num- 
ber of credits required in the various areas. 

Only a small fraction of schools required driver education. Those 
which did, in most instances, required only one-fourth or one-half 
credit. A few others may have required driver education as an al- 
ternative to health or physical education. The total number of 
schools making any requirement v^iich included driver education was 
small. <* <* 

Even smaller percentages of schools made requirements of any of 
"the fine or industrial arts. Home economics showed up as a require- 
ment in a greater number of schools. Some of the indicated require- 
ments must not have been imposed upon all pupils, but may have 
been required of girls, only. Even though courses, such as home and 
family living, home economics for boys and girls, and home manage- 
ment, were required of all pupils by some schools, the number of 
credits required in such courses was small. 


Changes In Offerings and Requirements 

The replies to the inquiry regarding changes in graduation require- 
ments indicated that the percentage of schools which had made or 
planned increases in requirements was much greater than the per- 
centage which had made or planned decreases. (See table 5). How- 
ever, the largest percentages of schools did trot indicate that any 
change had been made or was being contemplated. These large per- 
centages would tend to show that the majority of the schools were 
not attempting to enforce a more rigid program upon all their pupils 
nor were they contemplating doing so at this time. 
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Table 5. — Percent of public high school* reporting changes in number of 
units of required subjects, by school enrollment: Continental United 
States, 1958 


School enrollment 

Number of 
schools i 

Percent of schools reporting 

Total 

Increase 

Decrease 

No change 
reported 

1957-1958 






500 and over 

169 

100 

36 

2 

62 

200-499 

182 

100 

*37 

*2 

62 

1-199 

275 

100 

* 34 

1 3 

65 

1958-1959 






500 and over 1,. 

169 

100 

23 

1 

76 

200-499 

*182 

100 

28 

1 

71 

1-199 

275 

100 

20 

( 4 ) 

80 

1959-1990 






500 and over 

169 

100 

35 

2 

63 

200-499 

182 

100 

*35 

*2 

64 

1-199 

175 

100 

*32 

* 2 

67 


> Number of schools In sample upon which estimates are based. 

1 Includes 1 school reporting both Increase and decrease In required subject matter for the same year. 
1 Includes 3 schools reporting both increase and decrease in required subject mailer for the same year. 
♦ Less than 0.6. 


Table 6. — Percent of public high schools rtporfing'incroasts in offerings, by 
school enrollment and typo of course: Continental United States, 1958 


School enrollment 

Number of 
schools 1 

Percent of schools reporting increases 

None 

Made during 
1357-58 

Made during 

Scheduled for 
1968-60 

In mathematics, sci- 






ence, and foreign 






language 






500 and over 

204 

41 

44 

40 

48 

200-499 

197 

40 

58 

33 

51 

1-199 

278 

36 

51 

3* 

53 

In subjects other 






than mathemat- 






ics, science, and 






, foreign language 



\ 

• 


500 and over... 

204 

61 

32 

21 

30 

200-499 

197 

69 

25 

21 

25 

1-199 

278 

65 

30 

21 

30 


1 Number of schools in sample upon which estimates are based. 

Non. —Each school which reported changes may have Indicated such In 1 or more of the last 3 columns. 
630882 — 62 3 
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The data show, however, the impact made by the intense public 
interest in having all pupils, especially the academically able, c&iry 
programs which offer a decided intellectual challenge. This influence 
is indicated by the large percentage of schools shown to have increased 
subject matter offerings or having made plans to do so, especially 
in mathematics, science, and foreign language. (See table 6.) Per- 
haps because the lowest enrollment schools had a comparatively 
narrow range of subjects the greatest proportion of these schools in- 
creased their offerings in mathematics, science, and foreign language. 
In fact, over 50 percent of these schools increased their offerings in 
theso areas in 1957-58 and almost 90 percent had scheduled such ex- 
pansion for 1959-00. 


CHAPTER III 


Pupil Ability and High School 

Programs 

P UPIL PROGRAMS are analyzed by specific types of information, 
such as pupil rankings in class, academic abilities, sex, curricu- 
Imns, and school enrollments, in order to determine what relation- 
ships exist between them. These analyses are shown in the sections 
concerning class rank and pupil ability, enrollment in curriculums, 
participation in academic and nonacademic programs, total credits 
earned, credits earned by subject matter areas, and percent of pupil 
programs devoted to various subject matter areas. 

A small number of transcripts reported pupil credits for 3 years 
only. However, references in this survey are made to tables and 
graphs based upon the reports of 4 years of credit. 

Clast Rank and Pupil Ability 

How do the distributions of boys and girls by ability and by class 
rank compare? Are high school pupils earning marks commensurate 
with their abilities? How is school enrollment related to the distri- 
bution of boys and girls of different abilities in class rank? This 
section concerns itself with these and similar questions. 

In most instances the pupil’s class rank was recorded on his tran- 
script of credits. When it was not, it was requested as supplementary 
material. This information was not available, however, for approxi- 
mately 1.5 percent of the pupils. Such a small percentage of non- 
response would not have materially influenced the data. For the 
distribution of usable ^transcripts of the 1958 high school graduates 
by sex, class rank, and ability level see table A in appendix A. 

According to these returns, approximately 38 percent of the pupils 
were ranked in the upper one-third of them classes, 34 percent in the 
middle one-third, and 27 percent in the lower one-third. (Fig. 2 and 
table 7). This breakdown into class rank corresponds closely to the 
normal division into thirds. The graphs show clearly that as the 
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Figure 2.— Percent of high school pupils in each ability level, by class rank 


Uppe, 

third 



™ »»,<»■• w „„ o,: tllg'J 

AUpop.1. Upp.,5% Upp.r 15% Upper 25% Middle 50% lower 25% 

Ability Itval *« 


ability of the pupils increased, the class rank tended to increase. 
Table 8 shows also that the upper one-third class rank included 
IK times as high a proportion of pupils of upper 25 percent ability 
as did the total group 5 ^ the lower one-third class rank had more than 
twice as high a percentage of the lower 25 percent ability group as 
did the total group. 

Of the upper 25 percent ability group, almost 60 percent of the 
pupils ranked in the upper one-third of their classes, 27 percent in 
the middle one-third, and 12 percent in the lower one-third. (Fig. 2 
and table 7.) Of the lower 25 percent ability group, 54 percent were 
ranked in the upper one-third. A lack of interest in the work was 
probably a large factor in poor achievement. Some pupils might 
not have had the opportunity to attend school regularly because of 
illness, home situation, or other reasons. Some of those, whose class 
rank was higher than their abilities would indicate, .might not have 
had a true measure of their mental abilities, others might have pushed 
themselves unusually hard and still others might have been marked 
according to their achievement in relation to their needs and abilities. 
Standards of achievement differed from teacher to teacher and school 
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to school. Many other factors influencing the type of work done by 
pupils could be mentioned. A few of these which might have had a 
greater effect on one particular sex than on the other will be dis- 
cussed later. 


Table 7. — Percent of high school graduates in each ability level, by class 
rank, and school enrollment: Continental United States, 1958 

[Figures in italic represent only a part of the upper 25 percent in pupil ability, 
and are included ip the total for the 25 percent) ' 


Percent of graduate*, by clan rank 


Pupil ability level 

Total i 

Not avail- 
; able 

Upper H 

Middle H 

Lower W 

All schools 

All pupils...: 

199 

2 

38 

34 

27 

Upper 5 percent 

. too 

t 

76 

20 

6 

Upper 15 percent.. 

too. 

t 

66 

26 

9 

Upper 25 percent. 

Middle 50 percent.. 

100 

2 

50 

27 

12 

100 

1 

29 

39 

30 

Lower 25 percent... 

100 

2 

’ 10 

34 

54 

School enrollment: 500 and 
over 

All pupils 

199 

1 

39 

34 

29 

Upper 5 percent 

too 

>) 

76 

19 

6 

Upper 15 percent— 

too 

1 


26 

9 

Upper 25 percent 

Middle 50 percent 

100 

1 

59 

28 

12 

100 

1 

29 

40 

30 

Lower 25>ercent._. 

100 

2 

10 

32 

66 

School enrollment: 299-499 
All pupils 

« 

199 

2 

37 

33 

29 

Upper 5 percent 

too 

S 

74 

18 

6 

Upper 15 percent... 

too 

2 

67 

21 

10 

Upper 25 percent 

Middle 50 percent 

100 

2 

58 

26 

14 

100 

1 

31 

37 

31 

Lower 25 percent.. 

100 

2 

11 

38 

50 

School enrollment: 1-199 
All pupils 

199 

2 

39 

35 

24 

Upper 5 percent:... 

too 

0 

75 

23 

2 

Upper 15 percent 

too 

1 

71 

28 

5 

Upper 25 percent... 

Middle 50 percent- l 

100 

2 

63 

26 

9 

100 

1 

32 

41 

26 

Lower 25 percent : 

100 

2 

7 

‘38 

62 

“ *! r- : 







1 Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pugAki from which percents were calculated see table A In appendl* A. 

1 Less than 0.5. 

Note.— P ercents do not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. v 
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TabU 8.— Percent of high school graduate in each dan rank, by ability 
l«v*l, ana school enrollment: Continental United States, 1958 

(Figures in italic represent only a part of the upper 25 percent in pupil ability 
and are included in the total for the "25 percent] 


Percent of graduates, by pupli ability level 


Class rank 


All schools 
All pupils 

Not available 

feV.::::::::::: 

Lower ft.. 

School enrollments 
5M and over 

All pupils 

Not available . v 

Upper }{~ 

huddle M 

Lower ft 

School enrollment: 
NMM 

All pupils 

Not available.. 

wSSSL’Ii::::::::::::: 

Lower ft 

School enrollment: 
1-ltf 

All pupils 

Not available 

Upper ft 

huddle } 

Lower ft 


Total 1 

Uppers 

Upper IS 

Upper 26 

Middle 60 

Lower 26 


percent' 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

its 

u 

t7 

. n 

47 

14 

100 

. 6 

to 

40 

41 

19 

j 100 

t 1 

46 

60 

36 

4 

100 

6 

19 

31 

54 

15 

100 

t 

9 

18 

53 

29 

It# 

It 

t9 

4t 

46 

13 

100 

t 

to 

38 

41 

21 

100 

1 ts 

48 

62 

-35 

3 

100 

7 

tt 

33 

55 

13 

100 

t 

10 

18 

53 

29 

It# 

9 

tt 

M 

46 

18 

| 100 

U 

tt 

46 

37 

17 

100' 

17 

40 

56 

39 

5 

100 

6 

14 

28 

51 

21 

100 

t 

8 

18 

51 

32 

It# 

8 

ts 

35 

51 

14 

100 

0 

16 

34 

48 

18 

100 

15 

4t 

57 

41 

3 

100 

5 

16 

26 

59 

15 

100 

1 

6 

13 

55 

31 


* Based on pnpUs reporting 4 yean of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
n timber of papUs from which percents were calculated aee table A in appendix A. 

Nor*.— Percents do not necessarily add op to total beeanse of rounding. 


In all the^ ability and class rank distributions greater percentages 
of bojB than girls were found to be ranked low in comparison to their 
abilities. The study revealed rather an even ratio between the sexes, 
approximately 48 percent boys and 52 percent girls. (See table 9.) 
Much the same ratio continued in the various ability levels in all 
enroll mdht-«ize schools. The widest variation from this ratio existed 
W « 
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ill the lower 25 percent ability level in the small schools where it was 
approximately 53:47. However, the ratios of boyB to girls in the 
different class ranks wore quite dissimilar from the one for the total 
group. 

Figure 3. — Percent of high school pupils in each third of class, by ability level 


Upptr 5% 
Upper 15% 



Total lop Girls Total Boyi Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls 
ALL pupils „ Upper third Middle third Lower third 

J Class rook 


As shown by figure 4 and table 9 the ratio of boys to girls ranked 
in the upper one-third of the class was approximately 1:2 and in the 
lower one-third of the class, almost 2:1. A greater proportion of girls 
in each ability group than boys ranked in the upper one-third of their 
classes and a greater proportion of boys of each ability level than 
girls ranked in the lower one-third. (See fig. 2 and tables 10 and 11.) 
However, figure 3 and tables 12 and 13 show that a higher proportion 
of the boyB, ranked in each one-third of the class, was in the high- 
ability group than was true of the girls. This reinforces the assump- 
tion that boys, on the whole, had to have higher ability to rank as 
high in their classes as the girls. A higher proportion of girls than 
of boys who ranked in the middle and lower one-third of the class 
were of the lowest ability. 
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Figure 4. Percent of high school pupils who are boys and girls in each 

ability level, by class rank 



Upper 25% 


Middle 30% 


Lftwtr 25% 



ALL pupils 







Lowar third 


In most instances the different enrollment-size schools were quite 
consistent in the proportion of the total group in each class rank who 
were boys. (See table 9.)^ One exception was noted when .com- 
paring the low-enrollment schools with the higher enrollment schools 
in that a smaller proportion of the pupils in the lower 25 percent 
ability group who ranked in the upper one-third of the class were 
boys and a higher proportion who ranked in the lower one-third of 
the class were boys. Might this indicate that the narrower range of 
offerings in the smaller schools was less likely to satisfy the needs 
of the lower ability boys or more likely to meet the needs of girls? 

There are many factors which might have affected the type of work 
done by boys as compared with that done by girls. As a rule, girls 
appear to be more conscientious about their schoolwork and some- 
times, drive themselves even beyond their strength in order to achieve 
good marks. They are usually more conforming and tend to adjust 
better than do boys to subjects which they feel may not be of much 
value to them. Some teachere, too, are inclined to consider a pupil’s 
attitude and behavior in determining a mark for achievement. When 
thM is true, boys who are not interested in their work and who show 
it ui ways that do not promote good citizenship tend to receive lower 
marks than they would otherwise. Because girls mature earlier, 
their achievement in the elementary and junior high school grades, 
as a rule, tends to be superior to that of boyB. As a result, many 
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boys develop the attitude that since girls just naturally earn better 
marks than they do there is no reason why they should work hard to 
attain a high level of achievement. 


Table 9.— Percent of high school graduates in each ability level who are 
boys, by class rank, and school enrollment: Continental United States, 
1958 

[ Figures in italic represent only a part of the upper 25 percent in pupil ability, 
and are included in the total for 25 percent] 


Percent of pupils wbp are boys, by class rank 


Pupil ability level 


All schools 
All boys 


Upper 5 percent... 
Upper 15 percent.. 
Upper 25 percent.. 
Middle 50 percent. 
Lower 25 percent.. 


School enrollment: 
Ml and over 


All boys. 


Upper 5 percent... 
Upper 15 percent.. 
Upper 25 percent.. 
Middle 50 percent. 
Lower 25 percent.. 


School enrollment: MMM 
AU boys 


Upper 5 percent... 
Upper 15 percent.. 
Upper 25 percent.. 
Middle 50 percent. 
Lower 25 percent.. 


School enrollment: 1-199 


All boys.. 

Upper 5 percent... 
Upper 15 percent. 
Upper 25 percent. 
Middle 50 percent. 
Lower 25 percent. 


Total 1 

Not 

available 

Upper H 

Middle H 

Lower M 

48 

38 

35 

59 

93 

60 

67 

48 

89 

70 

49 

91 

41 

81 

78 

48 

38 

39 

58 

72 

48 

46 

29 

48* 

66 

47 

21 

38 

43 

52 

48 

30 

39 

51 

•1 

61 

^ 100 

44 

71 

79 

49 

10 

48 

81 

77 

49 

29 

40 

58 

72 

47 

49 

29 

49 

63 

45 

21 

40 

41 

49 

48 

49 

35 

49 

97 

46 

88 

44 

6t 

48 

49 

84 

48 

81 

78 

47 

41 

39 

52 

72 

48 

42 

- 29 

44 

71 

48 

32 

38 

41 

56 

49 

49 

39 

57 

•7 

47 

0 

88 

87 

0 

44 

100 

88 

89 

78 

40 

100 

34 

65 

68 

50 

33 

30 

54 

70 

53 

0 

13 

54 

60 


• Based on pupils report In* 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix A. 
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Tobl* * 10.— Percent of hieh school graduate boys in each ability level, by 
class rank, and school enrollment? Continental United States, 1958 

(Figures in italic represent only a part of the upper 25 peroent in pupil ability 
and are included in the total for 25 percent] 


Percent of bora by cleat rank 


Pupil ability level 


All schools 


All boys. 


Upper 5 percent... 
Upper 15 percent.. 
Upper 25 percent.. 
Middle 50 percent. 
Lower 25 percent.. 


8ehool enrollment? 
488 and over 


All boys. 


Upper 5 percent... 
Upper 15 percent.. 
Upper 25 percent.. 
Middle 50 percent. 
Lower 25 percent.. 


Sehool enrollment? ft f t 
All boys. 


Upper 5 percent... 
Upper 15 percent.. 
Upper 25 percent.. 
Middle 50 percent. 
Lower 25 percent.. 


School enrollment? 1-188 
All boys 


Upper 5 percent... 
Upper 15 percent.. 
Upper 25 percent.. 
Middle 50 percent. 
Lower 25 percent.. 


Total* 

! Not 
ftTalbblt 

Upper H 

Middle H 

Lower M 

m 

1 

28 

88 

35 

too 

1 1 

68 

87 

7 

too 

t 

66 

St 

ti 

100 

1 

48 

38 

18 

100 

1 

18 

40 

41 

100 

1 

8 

31 

60 

188 

j 1 

28 

88 

24 

too 

! / 

66 

87 

8 

too 

0 

64 

St 

IS 

100 

1 

49 

33 

18 

100 

1 

18 

41 

41 

. . 100 

1 

9 

29 

81 

m 

1 

27 

82 

48 

too 

f 

7/ 

81 

8 

too 

1 

68 

86 

15 

100 

2 

48 

29 

22 

100 

1 

19 

34 

46 

100 

1 

9 

82 

(8 

188 

2 

28 

41 

22 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

W 

too 

8 

68 

86 

10 

100 

8 

47 

37 

13 

100 

0 

19 

44 

36 

100 

0 

2 

39 

59 


* Baaed on boya reporting 4 yean of credit and for whom ment al ability mnaanrm 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A to append!* A. 

* Leas than 0.8 percent. 

* Percents not computed where fewer than SO transertpta wen available. 

Note.— P ercents do not nece s s a r ily add up to total because of rounding. 


were available. For 
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Table 11. — Percent of high school graduate girls in each ability level, by 
class rank, and school enrollment: Continental United States, 1958 

[Figures in italic represent only a part of the upper 25 percent in pupil ability, 
and are included in the total for 25 percent] 


Percent of girls* by class rank 


Pupil ability level 

Total 1 

Not 

available 

Upper H 

Middle H 

Lower H 







Aftflrliu 

100 

i 2 

47 

32 

10 

Upper 5 percent 

100 

i 

86 

It 

8 

Upper 15 percent... — 

Upper 25 percent... 

Middle 50 percent' 

100 

» 

78 

19 

4 

100 

2 

70 

22 

7 

100 

1 

40 

30 

20 

Lower 25 percent... 

100 

3 

11 

37 

49 

School enrollment: 
(N and over . 






All girls 

199 

1 

47 

#** 

29 

Upper 5 percent...: 

100 

0 

88 

18 

t 

Upper 15 percent 

100 

t 

74 

to 

4 

Upper 25 percent 

Middle 50 percent 

100 

2 

60 

22 

6 

100 

1 

30 

30 

21 

Lower 25 percent .... 

100 

3 

11 

34 

52 

School enrollment: NMH 






All girls 

199 

2 

4t 

34 

* 18 

Upper 5 percent 

100 

3 

78 

16 

6 

Upper 15 percent 

100 

- 3 

78 

18 

6 

Upper 25 percent 

Middle 50 percent 

100 

2 

67 

24 

8 

too 

2 

42 

30 

17 

Lower 25 percent 

100 

2 

13 

43 

n 

42 

School enrollment: 1-199 

n 

. 



/ 

All girls 

199 

9 

St 

39 

If 

Upper 5 percent 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Upper 15 percent 

100 

0 

86 

18 

t 

Upper 25 percent ... 

Middle 50 percent 

too 

0 

77 

17 

6 

100 

2 

44 

38 

16 

Lower 25 percent .... 

100' 

4 

14 

• 38 

45 


1 Based oo girls reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix A. 

1 Percents not computed where fewer than 60 transcripts were eyaQable. 

N oti.— P ercents do not neettarlly add op to total became of ronndinf . 
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Tablt 12. Percent of high school graduate boys in each class rank, by 
pupil ability, and school enrollment: Continental United States, 1958 

(Figures in italic represent only a part of the upper 25 percent in pupil abilitv, 
and are included in the total for 25 percent] 


Class rank 


All schools 
All boys 

Not available 

SBtfc:::"::":: 

Lower }%.. 

School enrollment: 
see and orcr 

All boys 

NcJt available 

Wr:::::::::::: 

Lower .. 

School enrollment: 
MMH 

Allboys..., 

Not available 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

School enrollment: 
i-iee 

All boys 

Not available 

Upper >< 

huddle }i 

Lower 


Percent of boys, by pupil ability level 


Total' 

Upper 3 
percent 

Upper 15 
percent 

Upper 25 
percent 

Middle 80 
percent 

Lower 25 
percent 

1M 

u 

t7 

3* * 

47 

14 

100 

100 

100 

100 

7 

te 

9 

t 

11 

BS 

t4 

11 

40 

66 

36 

20 

40 

30 

52 

55 

n 

: 4 

12 
24 

m 

IS 

so' 

41 

4f 

13 

& 

100 

100 

(*) 

ts 

9 

S 

( a ) 

SB 

te 

is 

( a ) 

68 

38 

.22 

(*) 

28 

52 

56 

(*) 

4 

10 

23 

1M 

8 

ts 

35 

47 

18 

% 

100 

100 

(*) 

te 

6 

1 

(*) 

49 

19 

8 

( a ) 

62 

32 

19 

(*) 

32 

50 

54 

(*) 

6 

19 

27 

1M 

7 

tl 

33 

53 

15 

( a ) 

100 

100 

100 

( a ) 

17 

8 

0 

-< a ) 

4t 

18 

e 

( a ) 

00 

30 

14 

( a ) 

39 

56 

58 

( a ) 

1 

15 

28 


1 Based on boys reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. <Jor 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In sppendli. 

* Percents not computed where fewer than SO transcripts were available 
N'oti— Percents do not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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.Tabl« 13. — Percent of high school graduate girls in each class rank, by 
pupil ability l«v«l, and school enrollment: Continental United States, 
1958 


(Figures in italic represent only a part of the upper 25 percent in pupil ability 
and are included in the total for 25 percent) 


Class rank 

Fercent of girls, by pupil ability level 

Total ' 

Upper 5 
percent 

Upper 15 
percent 

Upper 25 * 
percent 

Middle 50 
percent 

Lower 25 
percent 

All schools 
All girls 

1M 

10 

26 

it 

47 

15 

Not available 

100 

100 

100 

100 

s 

19 

4 

2 

26 

42 

15 

6 

39 
57 
• 27 
13 

36 

40 

57 

49 

25 

4 

17 

38 

Upper hi 

Middle 

Lower )i 

School enrollment: 
Ml and over 

All girls 

1M 

11 

28 

49 

47 

14 

Not available 

(*) 

100 

100 

100 

(*) 

20 

4 

1 

(*) 

44 

17 

6 

(*) 

58 

30 

13 

(*) 

38 

57 

50 

(») 

3 

15 

37 

Upper hi 

Middle }i 

Lower hi 

School enrollment: 
MNM 

All girls 

1M 

9 

22 

37 

4# 

18 

Not available 

( l ) 

100 

100 

100 

(*) 

15 

4 

S 

( l ) 

86 

10 

6 

(*) 

53 
25 
. 15 

(2) « 
42 

53 

44 

( l ) 

5 

22 

41 

Upper hi 

Middle M 

Lower hi - 

School enrollment: 
1-1W 

All girls 

1H 

8 

26 

37 

M 

13 

Not available 

& 
' 100 
100 

| n « 

2 

2 

(*) 

42 

11 

S 

(*) 

55 

21 

13 

(*) 

42 

63 

50 

(*) 

3 

16 

37 

Upper M 

\nddle *£ 

Lower hi- 



i Based on girls reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were reported. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix A. 

* Percents not computed where fewer than 50 transcripts were available. 

Note.— P ercents do not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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A study of the data on pupils for whom 3 years of credit were re- 
ported shows that, where the numbers of pupils were adequate, the 
trends indicated were similar to those of the 4-year reporting pupils. 

• • • 

A summary of the information gained from this study of class-rank 
and abihty levels results in several significant findings among which 
are: 

1. Generally, as the ability of pupils Increased the class rank increased. 
However, there were many instances in which pupil achievement did not 
correspond with ability. 

2. The ratio of boys to girls was approximately the same in each ability 
group as it was in the total group of boys and girls (12:13). This relation- 
ship held in each enrollment-si xe group of schools, as well as in all schools 
taken as a whole. 

3. In the upper one-third class rank the ratio of boys to girls whs approxi- 
mately 1:2 and In the lower one-third it was almost 2:1 while in the total 
group the ratio was 12:13. 

4. All ability and class-rank distributions showed a greater percentage of 
boys than of girls ranking lower than their abilities would Indicate. 

5. A greater proportion of the girls in the lower 25 percent In ability than of 
the boys in this ability group ranked in the upper one-third of their class. 

6. In most instances the percentage distribution of boys or of girls of differ- 
ent ability levels by class ranks varied little by school enrollment else. 
In the lowest enrollment schools as compared with the larger schools, 
however, a smaller percentage of boys in the lowest ability group ranked 
in the upper one-third of the class, and a smaller percentage of boys 
ranked in the lower one-third of the class were In the upper 25 percent 

, ability level. 


Enrollment in Curriculum* 

Some schools offer only a single curriculum, called in various schools 
a const&nts-with-variables curriculum, made up of requirements 
common to all pupils, and electives. Beyond the requirements each 
pupil may elect, with the help of his counselor, other subjects to meet 
his needs and special abilities and develop competencies which will 
contribute most to our society. 

Other schools have multiple-type curriculums or courses of study, 
as they are referred to by many school people, with a pattern of courses 
rather specifically outlined for each curriculum. Each curriculum is 
planned to satisfy the needs of a certain group of pupils, such as 
those who are college bound, those who plan to enter specific trades, 
or those who have no specific plans after graduation. Some of these 
curriculums are designated as college preparatoiy, vocational, or 
general. Each one contains requirements common to all pupils in 
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the school, specific requirements for pupils enrolled'in that particular 
curriculum, and, usually, a suggested list of electives. Before en- 
rolling in a particular curriculum, a pupil knows quite well what kind 
of courses he will need to carry during his high school career. 

It is the purpose of this section to report the information obtained 
concerning the types of curriculums most of the pupils in this study 
elected and any relationship found between pupil ability and choice of 
curriculum. For the distribution of usable transcripts of 1958 high 
school graduates enrolled in each curriculum by size of school, upon 
which the findings in this section are based see tablo B in appendix A. 

This information was obtained from the pupil transcripts of credit 
or the supplementary material received with the transcripts. Because 
there was reported such a wide variety of curriculums, it was felt 
advisable to group them under seven different headings as follows: 

SINGLE 
elective ’ 


GENERAL 


mixed I 

nonreglpts 

terminal 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY (ACADEMIC) 


academic — agriculture 
academic — art 
academic college entrance 
achievement 
classical 

college — agriculture 
college, general 

college preparatory — academic 
college preparatoiy — arts 
college prepare toryv-commercial 
college preparatory— English 
college preparatory — fine arts 
college preparatory — music 


college preparatory — nursing 
college preparatory — science 
college Science 
language arts 
language and science 
mathematics 

mathematics — science — engineer- 
ing 

regents 

science and mathematics 

social studies — general academic 

teachers 


VOCATIONAL 


distributive education— merchan- vocational agriculture and gen- 
dising oral 

diversified cooperation training vocational arts 

vocational * vocational — commercial 

COMMERCIAL 

accounting general commercial 

business secretarial 

business administration secretarial — business 
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HOME ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

general and industrial arts industrial education 

home economics shop 

industrial vocational 

MISCELLANEOUS 

general — vocational 
home economics — commercial 
mechanical 
preflight 
technical 

Some arbitrary decisions were necessarily made in the grouping 
of a few of the curriculums. For instance, both vocational and non- 
vocational home economics curriculums were grouped under tW 
heading, “Home economics and industrial arts.” This was done 
because the number of pupils enrolled in the nonvocational home 
economics curriculums far outnumbered those enrolled in the voca- 
tional. Some readers might have preferred having all vocational 
curriculums, including vocational home economics, grouped with the 
vocational curriculums. The miscellaneous curriculums included some 
in which were taught vocational courses that did not satisfy Smith- 
Hughes requirements. Each of the combination curriculums, such 
as general-academic and general-commercial, was also placed in the 
miscellaneous curriculum group after some review had been made of 
the types of subjects carried by pupils enrolled. If, through the 
review, no particular pattern emerged, the curriculum was placed in 
the miscellaneous group. 

Many more pupils were enrolled in the multiple-type curriculums 
than in the single curriculums. As the schools decreased in enroll- 
ment size, however, a greater percentage of their pupils were found 
in single curriculums. For instance, in the lowest enrollment schools 
at least 24 percent of the pupikwere enrolled in the single curricu- 
lums while in the largest schools^ there were approximately 17 per- 
cent. (See table 14.) In the schools that reported only 3 years of 
« credit on the pupil transcripts, the trend seemed to be reversed? 
These schools were usually senior high schools. In the largest schools 
29 percent of the pupils ^were enrolled in the single curriculums and 
in the middle size schools, 15 percent. No small schools* reported 
only 3 years of credit. Since less than 6 percent of all pupils were 
enrolled in the schools that reported only 3 yeare of credit, the per- 
centage of pupils enrolled in the single curriculums in these large 
schools would have had little effect on the percentage of pupils 
enrolled in the single curriculums in all large schools. 

* 


academic and business 
auto mechanics 
commercial arid general 
commercial clothing 
electricity 
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Figure 5. — P«rc«nt of high school pupils in each ability l«v«l group, and in 

•ach curriculum 4 
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•ach ability Uv«l group 
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* For distribution according to curriculum*, of pupils with usable transcripts, see Nor*.— Percents do not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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The most common curriculum? and the percentage of pupils enrolled 
in each were: College preparatory (33 percent), general (24 percent), 
and single (18 percent). A number of the returns did not indicate the 
types of curriculums in which pupils were enrolled. In some instances 
it may have been that the schools had only one curriculum and there- 
fore the staffs did not deem it necessary to indicate that fact. Had 
this been the situation the percentages of pupils enrolled in different 
curriculums would have been changed, but this would probably not 
have altered even the order of enrollment frequency. 

The percentage of all pupil* in each ability level, as well as the 
proportion of pupils in each fcurriculum within the different ability 
groups, are given in figure 5. As is shown, a majority of pupils in the 
upper ability groups were enrolled in the college preparatory curricu- 
lums. As pupil ability decreased, the percentage of pupils enrolled 
in the college preparatory curriculums also decreased. The data 
were more favorable than these proportions would indicate because 
approximately 18 percent of all pupils were enrolled in the single 
curriculums, and many of them probably were carrying very much the 
same patterns of courses as the pupils in the college preparatory 
curriculums. 

The highest proportion (over 40 percent) of the lower ability pupils 
was enrolled in the general curriculums. In fact, the ratio of the pupils 
in the lowest one-fourth in ability enrolled in the general curriculums 
to those who were enrolled in the college preparatory curriculums was 
4:1. In the smallest schools, alone, the ratio was 8 : 1. (See table 14.) 

The distribution of pupils by ability in the single curriculums 
paralleled closely the distribution of all pupils by ability levels. The 
same was true with the distribution of pupils according to class rank 
and the distribution of all pupils according to ability levels. This is 
understandable since all pupils regardless of ability or class rank were 
placed in the single curriculum when that was the only curriculum 
offered in a school. 

All curriculums, except the college preparatory,' tended to have a 
higher proportion of pupils of the middle 50 percent and. lower 25 
percent ability groups than of the upper 25 percent. 

Although the large schools enrolled more than five times as great 
a proportion of their upper 25 percent ability group in the college 
preparatory curriculums as they did in the general curriculums and the 
middle-size schools enrolled twice as great a percentage in the college 
preparatory curriculums as in the general curriculums, the smallest 
schools did not enroll even as large a percentage.' In the distribution 
of pupils of various ability levels the small schools, when compared 
to the other two groups of schools, enrolled a smaller percentage of 
the most able and a higher percentage of the average students in college 
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preparatory curriculums. (See table 15.) As was noted before, the 
percentage of all pupils in small schools enrolled in college preparatory 
curriculums also was smaller than in the other two groups of schools. 
Part of the explanation for this may be that a higher proportion of 
pupils in these schools were enrolled in the single curriculums than were 
in the other two groups of schools. Also, it may be true that a smaller 
proportion of the able pupils in the low-enrollment schools were guided 
into the college preparatory curriculums because of a lack of oppor- 
tunity or incentive to attend college ortiepause a comparatively small 
fraction of former graduates had taken advantage of higher education 
opportunities. Other reasons may be found for the comparatively 
high percentage of able pupils in the general curriculums in the middle- 
and low-enrollment schools. 

The percentage distribution of all pupils by ability levels when 
compared with the percentage distribution of pupils enrolled in various 
curriculums by ability levels (fig. 6) shows that the proportions of 
pupils differed rather markedly at times. For instance, the propor- 


Figure 6. — Percent of high school pupils in each curriculum, by ability level 
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TabU 15. — Percent of hiah school graduates In specific curriculums, by 
ability level, and school enrollment: Continental United States, 1958 


■ part of t he u pt 
ilo^hg^wfoi 


Curriculums 


AU schools 
All pupils 

Not available.. 

Single 

General 

College preparatory 

Vocational 

Commercial 

Home economics and in- 
dustrial arts 

Miscellaneous ... 

. School enrollment: 
50 # and up 

All pupils 

Not available 

Single 

General 

College preparatory 

Vocational 

Commercial 

Home economics and in- 
dustrial arts 

Miscellaneous 

School enrollment: 
MMH 

All pupils 

Not available 

Single 

General 

College preparatory 

Vocational 

Commercial 

Home economics and in- 
dustrial 

Miscellaneous 

School enrollment: 
1-1H 

All pupils 

Not available 

Single 

General 

College preparatory 

Vocational 

Commercial 

Home economics and in- 
dustrial arts 

Miscellaneous I 


Percent of graduate* by pupil ability level* 


Total' 

Upper 6 

Upper 16 

Upper 26 

Middle 60 

Lower 26 


percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

1## 

11 

B7 

St 

47 

14 

100 

7 

B4 

37 

50 

13 

100 

IB 

80 

44 

42 

15 

100 

4 

IB 

23 

52 

24 

100 

B0 

43 

57 

38 

5 

i 100 

1 

10 

19 

60 

22 

100 

s 

15 

26 

57 

17 

100 

(* *) 

6 

15 

52 

32 

100 

IB 

B9 

44 

48 

8 

1## 

IB 

B9 

N 

43 

13 

100 

11 

SO 

1 43 

46 

11 

100 

15 

S5 

50 

41 

10 

100 

B 

10 

18 

53 

28 

100 

B0 

44 

57 

39 

4 

100 

1 

IB 

17 

61 

22 

100 

s 

14 

24 

58 

18 

100 

0 

5 

16 

49 

35 

< 4 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 4 ) 

It# 

9 

BB 

3# 

4t 

18 

100 

4 

10 

18 

56 

2G 

100 

8 

17 

25 

45 

29 

I 100 

6 

16 

28 

51 

21 

100 

18 

40 

59 

34 

7 

100 

(•) 

11 

24 

68 

21 

100 

s 

18 

31 

53 

16 

( 4 ) 

(*) 

(*) 


( 4 ) 

( 4 ) 

JL 

W 


l 4 ) 

i 4 i 

( 4 ) 

IN 

8 

BS 

35 

31 

14 

100 

4 

17 

32 

59 

11 

100 

8 

B5 

35 

48 

17 

100 

7 

tl 

33 

49 

17 

100 

18 

4B 

52 

43 

5 

100 

1 

8 

15 

64 

19 

100 

g 

B 

_JL 

IB 

_iL 

26 

_JL 

69 

_s_ 

14 

JL 


Foi 


number of pupils from which percent* wen calculated see table A In nppendls A. 

* For distribution, according to curriculum*, of pupils with usable transcript* see table B In append!* a 

* la* than 0.6 percent. * Percents not computed where fewer than 60 cases were reported. 

Non.— Percents do not neceanrOy sdd up to total become of nundtng. 
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tion of upper Ability pupils enrolled in the college preparatory curricu- 
lums was higher than it Was in the group of pupils as a whole; it was 
approximately the same in the single curriculums as it was in the 
entire group; but it was lower in the remaining curriculums. The 
reverse was true when the proportion of lower ability pupils in the 
entire group of pupils was compared with those in the various cur- 
riculums. 

There was comparatively little difference in the distribution of 
pupils in most curriculums by ability levels in schools of various size 
enrollments. (See table 15.) However,' a slightly higher proportion 
of the pupils in the general and commercial curriculums and a smaller 
proportion in the college preparatory curriculum in the low-enrollment 
schools were able pupils than in the highest enrollment schools. 

Tables 16 and 17 and figure 7 indicate much the same trends in pupil 
distribution in the various curriculums according to class-rank as 
were shown according to ability. There are a few differences. For 
instance, the commercial curriculums had a higher proportion of upper 
class rank pupils as compared with tne normal class rank distribution 
than they had of upper ability pupils as compared with the normal 
ability distribution. This would seem to indicate that either these 
curriculums drew more of the good achievers to their programs or 
that pupils became better achievers in these curriculums even though 
they might have had lower ability. 

Data from the schools reporting only 3 years of credit were similar 
to those obtained from the schools reporting 4 years. 

* * * 

A number of the important items of information were: 

1. At least 75 percent of the graduates In the schools were enrolled In the 
multiple-type. cnrricnlams rather than the single curriculums. 

2. According tp enrollments of 1958 grsdustes, the most popular cnrricnlapis 
were the (1) college preparatory, (2) general, and (3) single. In that order. 

3. As the academic abilities of pnpUs increased the percentage enrollments 
in the college preparatory curriculums Increased snd the percentage en- 
rollments in the general curriculums decressed. 

Approximately 50 percent of the pupils In the upper 25 percent ability 
group were enrolled In the college preparatory curriculums while only 
11 percent of those In the lower 25 percent group were so enrolled. 

5. More than 40 percent of all graduates, in the lower 25 percent in ability, 
were enrolled In the general curriculums. 

6. Almost 40 percent of all graduates ranked In the lower one-third of their 
classes were enrolled In the general curriculums. , 

7. The proportion of upper ability pupils enrolled In the college preparatory 
curriculums was higher than It was In the group of pupils as a whole; it 
was approximately the same in the single curriculums as It was In the 
entire group ; but it wss lower In the remaining curriculums. The reverse 
was true when the proportions of lower ability pupils In the various cur- 
riculums and in the entire group of pupils were compared. 
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Table 1 7.— Percent of high school graduates in specific curriculum, by class 
rank, and school enrollment: Continental United States, 1958 


CurriculuBis 


All schools 

AU pupils* *..*. 

Not available 

Single 

General 

College preparatory. 

Vocational i 

Commercial 

Home economics and industrial 

arts 

Miscellaneous 


ERjt 


School enrollment: Nt 
end over 

All pupils 

Not available 

. Single 

General i 

College preparatory 

Vocational 

Commercial 

Horae economics and industrial 

arts... 

Miscellaneous 

School enrollment: 2M-1M 
All pupils 

Not available ... 

Single 

General.. 

College preparatory 

Vocational 

Commercial 

Home economics and industrial 

arts 

Miscellaneous 

School enrollment: 1-160 
All pupils... 

Not available 

Single 

General 

College preparatory 

Vocational 

Commercial 

Home economics and industrial 

arts 

Miscellaneous. 


Percent of graduates, by class rank 


Total* 

Not avail- 
able 

Upper H 

Middle H 

Lower H 

iee 

6 

37 

34 

36 

100 

11 

33 

29 

27 

100 

2 

36 

36 

26 

100 

1 

20 

37 

42 

100 

2 

54 

31 

13 

100 

1 

24 

35 

41 

100 

3 

38 

38 

21 

100 

6 

28 

39 

27 

100 

6 

39 

28 

27 

160 

1 

38 

35 

36 

100 

! 1 

36 

29 

34 

100 

1 

37 

37 

25 

100 

1 

17 

38 

45 

100 

2 

54 

31 

14 

100 

1 

21 

35 

43 

100 

3 

36 

39 

22 

100 

8 

26 

41 

25 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

C) 

(*) 

160 

4 

36 

33 

38 

100 

31 

19 

30 

20 

100 

5 

30 

36 

30 

100 

1 

22 

35 

42 

100 

1 

57 

31 

12 

100 

0 

30 

33 

38 

100 

1 

51 

31 

17 

<*> 

C) 

C) 

(*) 

(*) ^ 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

160 

6 

. 38 

33 

34 

100 

18 

37 

28 

17 

100 

2 

40 

34 

24 

100 

2 

31 

35 

32 

100 

2 

55 

33 

10 

100 

0 

28 

38 

34 

100 

6 

33 

39 

22 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

O 

. (*) 

(*) 

<*> 


* Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit. For number of pupils from which percents were calculated 
see table A In appendix A. 

* For dlstrlbuUon, acordlng to curriculums, of pupils with usable transcripts see table B In appendix A. 
1 Percents not computed where fewer than SO cases were reported. 

' Non. — Percents do not necessarily add up to total bccause of rounding. 
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Figure 7. Percent of high school pupils in each curriculum, by doss rank 


Note- Bars art proportional to 
the number of pupils in 
eoch curriculum group. 

Each bar equals 100% of 
each curriculum group. 
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8. The percentage ef pnpU enrollment in the single curriculnms was highest 
in the lowest enrollment schools. The percentage of pupil enrollment 
in the college preparatory curriculnms was largest in the highest enroll, 
ment schools. 

9. At least 54 percent of the upper 25 percent ability pupils in the highest 
enrollment schools were enrolled In the college preparatory curriculums. 

10. In most of the curriculums the distributions according to class rank indi- 
cated approximately the same trends as did the distributions according 
to pupil ability. 


Participation in Acadolhic and Nonacademic Programs 

In the preliminary study the percentages of pupils taking certain 
patterns of academic work were reported. This section is not con- 
cerned with patterns of work but only with the relationship between 
the total academic and nonacademic credits earned. 

It is quite evident that a high percentage of pupils in the upper 
| ability levels enrolled in all schools completed programs including a 
large number of academic credits. Figure & shows the proportions of 
pupils in the upper 5 percent ability level who earned various combi- 
nations of academic and nonacademic credits. The highest propor- 
tion of pupils in this ability level enrolled in large schools earned 15 
or more academic credits and fewer than 7 nonacademic credits. In 
i middle-enrollment schools, the highest proportion also completed 
this combination of credits, but the proportion of pupils was much 
smaller. The percentage who earned 11 to 14% academic credits in 
the middle enrollment schools, however, increased over the proportion 
earning thede credits in the largest schools. In the smallest schools 
the highest percentage of pupils earned the lower combination of 11 
to 14 % academic credits and fewer than 7 nonacademic. In each en- 
rollment group of schools considerably more than four-fifths of this 
ability group (upper 5 percent) earned at least 11 academic credits. 

As pupil ability levels, decreased even from the upper 5 percent to 
upper 25 percent in each enrollment group of schools, there was a 
decrease in the proportion of pupils who earned 15 academic credits 
and fewer than 7 nonacademic. (See also fig. 9.) There was also an 
increase in the proportion of pupils earning 11 to 14^ academic credits 
and fewer than 7 nonacademic credits and in those earning 7 to 10% 
ucademic and fewer them 7 nonacademic credits. Even in the 25 
percept ability group, however, more than three-fourths of the pupils 
in each group of schools earned a minimum of 11 academic credits. 
Virtually no pupils in the academically able groups (upper 5 percent, 
15 percent, 25 percent) completed less than 7 academic credits. 
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Figur* 8.— P*rctn» of participation of all pupil, and those in the upper 5 
percent of pupil ability, in academic ana nonacademic programs/ by 
school enrollment 
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As the number of academic credits carried by the upper ability 
pupils decreased, the number of nonacademic credits increased. Since 
such a high proportion of pupils in these groups completed 11 or 
more academic credits, few earned many nonacademic credits. In 
fact, in the- various enrollment-size schools the proportion of the 
academically able pupils who earned fewer than seven nonacademic 
credits ranged from approximately four-fifths to. almost the entire 
group. 

An important fact observed is that in the large and middle-enroll- 
ment schools, especially, some of the pupils in the upper ability 
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f ' 5 “ r * of pupil participation in acadamlc and nonacademic 

programs, by ability level 
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groups and oven in the lower ability groups completed 7 to 10% non- 
academic credits as well as a minimum of 15 academic credits. This 
indicates that some pupils completed a difficult program, at least, 
quantitatively. 

• The programs of the lower 25 percent and upper 25 percent ability 
pupils differed in the number of academic and nonacademic credits. 
The less able were likely to complete fewer academic and more non- 
academic credits than the more able. In the large schools, for ex- 
ample, the proportion of pupils in the upper 25 percent ability group 
who completed a minimum of 15 academic credits was 7 times as 
great as in the lower 25 percent. In the middle-enrollment schools 
* it was approximately 4 times as great while in the small schools no 
pupils in the lower 25 percent in ability completed 15 academic credits 
but over one-tenth of those in the upper 25 percent group did. Also, 
the proportion of pupils in the lower 25 percent ability group as com- 
pared with that in the upper 25 percent who completed 10% academic 
credits or less was more than 4 times as great in the largest schools 
and more than twice as great in the middle- and small-enrollment 
schools. (See fig. 9.) 

The proportion of pupils in the upper 25 percent ability group who 
carried seven or more nonacademic credits ranged from approximately 
one-twelfth to one-sixth ih the various enrollment-size schools while 
in the lower 25 percent group the range was approximately one-fourth 
to one-third. 

There were comparatively few differences among the schools of 
different size enrollments in the proportion of pupils completing 
various amounts of academic and nonacademic hours of credit. As 
an example, even in the lower 25 percent ability groups, approxi- 
mately half (45 percent to 60 percent) of the pupils completed at 
least 1 1 academic credits. This is partly due to the number of gradua- 
tion' requirements made in academic subjects in most schools. Even 
though, as a rule, the difference® were not large, some were worth 
noting. For instance, the lowest enrollment schools-had the smallest^ 
percentage of pupils in the lower 25 percent ability groups completing 
a minimum of 11 academic credits, but the largest percentage coin- 
■ pleting a minimum of 1 1 nonacademic credits. They had no pupils in 
the lower ability group who completed 15 hours of academic work 
although the other two groups of schools had about one-twelfth of 
their lower groups completing such programs. The largest schools 
had the highest proportion of pupils completing 1 5 credits of acadeinic 
work in all ability groups except the lowest. This was especially 
pronounced in the upper ability groups. The wider offerings ih the 
academic subjects in the larger schools may have been partly respon- 
sible for this situation. 
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A few generalizations may be made from the data regarding pupils 
of all abilities (figs. 8 and 9). Approximately two-thirds to three- 
fourths of all pupils completed 11 or more academic crodits. Also, 
approximately two-thirds to three-fourths earned fewer than seven 
credits in nonacademic work. These facts tend to indicate that a 
high percentage of the programs completed by most high school pupils 
were made up of academic subjects. With the exception of a few 
pupils in the lower 25 percent in ability enrolled in the middle size 
schools, no pupil in any ability group or in any school completed 
programs which included fewer than 7 academic and 7 nonacademic 
credits. In fact, less than 1 percent in all ability groups completed 
fewer than 7 credits ofacademic work in combination with any number 
of credits of nonacademic work. 

• • * 

The following results m»j be noted in summary: 

1. A high percentage of the academically able pupils, enrolled in all schools, 
completed programs with a large number of credits earned In academic 
subjects. 

2. As the number of academic credits earned by pupils decreased, the 
number of nonacademic credits Increased. 

3. As the academic ability of pupils decreased, the proportion of pupils who 
completed 15 or more academic credits decreased greatly and the pro- 
portion who earned 7 to 10% credits increased rapidly. 

4. Some pupils completed programs with a large number of academic credits 
and a high total of academic and nonacademic credits. 

6. A very small proportion of pupils completed programs with fewer than 
seven academic and fewer than seven nonacademic credits. 

6. Of the upper and middle-ability level pupils a higher proportion com- 
pleted 15 hours of academic work in the largest schools than ijrthe other 

* school enrollment groups. 

7. The lowest enrollment schools had no pupils, in the lower 25 percent 
ability group who completed 15 or more hours of academic work. These 
schools had the smallest percentage of their lowest ability group com- 
pleting a minimum of 11 academic hours, and the largest percentage 
completing a minimum of 11 nonacademic hours. 


Total Credits Earned ' k 

How many credits did the typical pupil earn for graduation? Did 
the able pupil tend to carry just enough work to allow him to graduate ^ 
or did he tend to earn a number of credits more in keeping with his 
ability? Did he carry a heavier program, quantitatively, than did the 
less able pupil? How did the programs of the boys differ from those 
of the girls? These are some of the questions with which this section 
is concerned. 
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Table 1 8.— Percentage distribution of high school graduates, by number of 
credits earned, pupil ability, and school enrollment: Continental United 
States, 1958 

[Figures in italic represent only a part of the upper 25 percent in pupil ability, and 
are included in the total for 25 percent. Boldface type indicates median 
intervals] 
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i Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available, 
number of pupils from which percents were circulated, see table A, In appendii A. 

’ Median falls between 2 intervals. 

* Percents not computed where fewer than SO cases were reported. 

Note. — P ercents do not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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More than* two-thirds (71 percent) of the 1958 graduates earned 
16% or more credits for graduation. This reflects the average gradua- 
tion requirement of the reporting schools of at least 16 credits. 

It should be pointed out that those pupils appearing to have 
graduated with fewer than the usual number of credits required for 
graduation (i.e., under 16) did meet their school’s requirements. 
Some schools did not assign credit for certain subjects, such as physical 
education and driver training. Many schools assigned more credit 
to nonpreparation subjects than could be given according to the 
Carnegie unit standard. A few schools provided work experience and 
similar programs which were not suitable for evaluation by means of 
Carnegie units. 

There was a direct relationship between the number of credits 
earned for graduation and the ability of the pupils. (See table 18.) 
Although the median number of credits earned by pupils in the upper 
25 percent ability group fell in the 17% to 18# credit range, the median 
for the lower 25 percent ability group fell in the 16% to 17% credit 
range. This relationship was further emphasized by the percentage 
distributions of the pupils among the various credit ranges. For 
example, of the pupils in the upper 25 percent in ability, 38 percent 
earned 18% or more credits and 18 percent earned fewer than 16% 
credits. Yet, only 18 percent of the pupils in the lower 25 percent 
in ability earned 18% or more credits while 45 percent earned fewer 
than 16% credits. 

Pupils in high-enrollment schools tended to earn more credits for, 
graduation than did those in low-enrollment schools. Figure 10 in- 
dicates that greater proportions of pppils in the smaller schools fell 
in the ranges below 17% credits while greater proportions of the 
pupils in the larger schools fell in the 17% and above credit ranges. 
While 31 percent of the pupils in the large schools earned 18jj>or 
more cp edits, only 19 percent of the pupils in the small schools earned 
a similar number. At the other end of the scale, 26 percent of the 
pupils enrolled in large schools earned less than 16% credits and 41 
percent of those in the schools completed this small number. 
Part of the explanation for this may be tnat the large schools were 
likely to offer a greater variety -of courses in which pupils were in- 
terested and for which they felt a need. * 

This tendency was shown to be still greater if only pupils in the 
upper 25 percent in ability were considered. (See fig. 10 and table 
18.) Although all schools graduated higher proportions of the upper 
25 percent ability pupils with' large amounts of credit than they did 
of all pupils, the large schools were more successful in doing this 
than were the smaller schools. In the largp schools, 86 percent of 
the pupils in the upper one-fourth in ability carried 16% or more 
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Figure 10. — Percentage distribution of all pupils and pupils in upper 25 
percent ability level, by graduation credit, and by school enrollment 
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credits, while in the middle-size schools it was 74 percent and in the 
small schools, 70 percent. Also, of the upper 25 percent ability 
group, 14 percent in the large schools and 31 percent in the small 
schools earned less than 16J4 credits. There was a closer relationship 
between the number of credits completed and pupil ability in the 
large schools than in the smaller ones. For instance, in the largest 
schools 23 percent of the upper 25 percent ability level pupils earned 
at least 19 % credits but only 10 percent of the lower 25 percent ability 
group earned this number. In the small schools there were 12 per- 
cent of the upper 25 percent ability group and 9 percent of the lower 
25 percent who earned a similar number. 

Girls tended to graduate with a larger number of credits than did 
the boys. (See fig. 11 and tables 19-20.) A greater percentage of 
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boys than of girls earned fewer than 16% credits while a greater 
percentage of girls than of boys earned 16% or more. Although 77 
percent of the girls graduated with at least 16% credits, this was true 

Figure 11. — A comparison of the percentage distributions of boys and of 
girls, by graduation credit, and by ability level 
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Table 19. — Percentage distribution of high school graduate boys, by num- 
ber of credits earned/ pupil ability, and school enrollment: Continental 
United States, 1958 

[Figures in,italic represent only a part of the upper 25 percent in pupil ability, and 
are included in tho total for 25 percent. Boldface type indicates median 
intervals] 
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23 
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14 
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15 
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5 
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19 

12 
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13 
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11 

19 

25 
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5 

8 
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All boys 
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21 
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25 

12 

8 

5 

2 

Upper 5 percent..... 

( 2 ) 
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( 2 > 

( 2 ) 
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14 

22 

28 

15 

11 

8 

2 

Upper 25 percent 
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16 

25 

25 

15 

11 

7 

2 

Middle 50 percent 

100 

25 

27 

26 

11 

7 

3 

2 

Lower 25 percent 

100 

21 

*30 

*26 

11 

4 

5 

( 2 ) 


1 Based on boys reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix A. 

* Percent not computed where fewer than 60 transcripts were available. 

* Median falls between Intervals. 

Non.— Percents do not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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Table 20.— Percentage distribution of high school graduate girls, by num- 
bcr or credits earned, pupil ability, and school enrollment: Continental 
United States, 1958 


% i 


[Figures in italic represent only a part of the upper 25 percent in pupil ability, and 
are included in the total for 25 percent. Boldface tvpe indicates median 
intervals] 


Percent of girls, by number of credits earned 


Pupil ability levels 
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100 
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9 
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14 

14 
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20 

13 
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9 
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Lower 25 percent 
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22 
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All girls 
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8 

25 
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Upper 15 percent 
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(») 

(*) 

(>) 

( 3 ) 

(*) 

100 

6 

18 

4 27 

4 17 

17 

8 

8 

Upper 25 percent 

Middle 50 percent 

100 

7 

16 

29 
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18 

8 

6, 

100 

10 

29 

20 

17 

9 

5 

5* 

Lower 25 percent 

100 

12 

36 

21 

11 

13 

2 

4 


Based on girls reporting 4 years of credit and for whom ability measures were available. For number 
of pupils tor which percents were calculated see table A in appendix A. 

1 Less than O.fi percent. 

* Percent not <»mputed where fewer than SO transcripts were available. 

« Median falls between 2 Intervals. 

Noti. — P ercents do not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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of only 64 percent of the boys. Also, 33 percent of the girls and 24 
percent of the boys earned at least 18)4 credits. Only 7 percent of 
the girls, as compared to 15 percent of the boys, earned fewer than 
1 5K credits. The difference between the proportions of girls and boys 
completing large numbers of its credits diminished markedly in the 
upper ability groups. 

The opposite trend seemed to be evident toward the other end of 
the pupilrability scale. As pupil abilities decreased the proportion of 
girls as compared with boys completing large amounts of credit 
increased rather rapidly, and the proportion of boys as compared 
with girls completing small amounts of credit increased even moro 
rapidly. For instance, in the lower 25 percent ability group 64 per- 
cent of the girls earned 16K or more credits as compared to 44 per- 
cent of the boys. 

Differences between proportions of girls and of boys completing 
various amounts of credit also varied with size of school enrollments. 
(See tables 19-20.) For instance, in the largo schools the proportion 
of boys in the upper 5 and 15 percent ability groups who carried high 
amounts of credit was greater than the proportion of girls. How- 
ever, in the smaller schools, for the same ability groups, the reverse 
was true. Of these ability groups, the proportion of boys as com- 
pared with girls earning small amounts of credit, was largest in the 
lowest enrollment schools. In the largest and middle-enrollment 
schools a larger proportion of girls than of boys in the lowest ability 
group earned high amounts of credit, but in the smallest schools the 
reverse was true. 

Even though the data show that a high proportion of the pupils 
in the upper ability groups (85 percent of the girls and 78 percent 
of the boys in the upper 25 percent ability group) graduated with 
16J£ or more credits, it would be interesting to know what caused tho 
failure of the remaining pupils to earn at least as many credits. Even 
in the upper ability groups, a certain proportion of pupils earned 
fewer than 1534 hours. In some instances, of course, the health of 
the pupils may have been a factor while in other cases outside work 
or extracurricular activities competed with schoolwork. Those and 
other factors certainly influenced the load carried by pupils, but tho 
fact remains that some able pupils carried a light school program. 

If the distributions of pupils according to ability and according to 
class rank are compared, Similar trends are apparent in the various 
amounts of credit completed. (See tables 18 and 21.) The class 
rank of a pupil, however, tended to be a slightly better indicator of 
the number of crodits he earned than was his ability grouping/ This 
might be expected since a greater proportion of the pupils in thd 
lowest third of their class than in the lowest ability group probably 
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did not pass all of the subjects they carried and thus received no 
credit for them. Also, poor achievers, most frequently found in the 

bvver class ranks, would not be expected to be guided into carrying 
heavier programs. 


d " h , iU ' i0 ; °W “H sroduotw, by nunbt. of 
Stote», 1958 ^’ “ ra "^' and * cho ° l Continental United 

[Boldface type indicates median interval) 


Class rank 


All schools 

All pupils.. 

Xot available.... 

Upper 

Middle X 

Lower % 


School enrollment: 
500 and over 

All pupils 


Xot available. 

Upper y, 

Middle % 

Lower }i 


School enrollment: 
200-490 

All pupils... 


Xot available. 

Upper Vi 

Middle y 

Lower H 


School enrollment: 
1-199 

All pupils 


Xot available. 

Upper Y 

Middle % 

Lower 


100 


100 

100 

100 

100 


100 


( 3 ) 

100 

100 

100 


100 


(*) 

100 

100 

100 


100 


Percent of frraduatas, by number of credits earned 


Total ' | Under 
15H 


(*) 

100 

100 

100 


12 


10 

4 

9 

22 


10 


(*) 

2 

10 

21 


16 


(*) 

8 

16 

27 


13 


(*) 

8 

15 

22 
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20 


24 

13 

22 

27 


18 


(’) 

11 

19 

25 


25 


(*) 

18 

28 

31 


23 


27 

21 

24 

24 


22 


(*) 

19 

23 

24 


25 


(*) 

* 25 
27 
23 


27 


(*) 

21 

29 

37 


26 


(*) 

20 

27 

25 


19 


17 

22 

19 

14 


*21 


(*) 

23 

22 

16 


14 


(*) 

* 19 

13 

11 


14 


(») 

19 

12 

8 


18H-19K 


13 


IQ 

18 

13 

8 


15 


(*) 

20 

14 

8 


10 


(*) 

15 

8 

6 


19H-20H 


11 


(*) 

14 

11 

5 


4 

12 

7 

3 


9 


(*) 

13 

8 

3 


(*) 


(*) 


Over 

20* 


4 

11 

4 

2 


(*) 


12 

4 

3 


(*) 


10 

4 

2 


(*) 


4 

3 

1 


n.!J?t!f d f 0n P ?. P,b wp0ftta * 4 y ea « of credit andfor whom mental ability measures were available Fo, 
Wh,Ch calculated are table A in .JEST * 

* Median falls between 2 Intervals. 

* Percent not computed where fewer than ao cases were reported. * 

Nors.-Peroents do not necessarily adTd up to total because of roondlnc. 
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As the size of the school enrollment decreased, the proportion of 
pupils in the upper class rank who carried large amounts of credit 
also decreased. For example, in the upper one-third of the class, 85 
percent of the pupils in the largest schools and 72 percent in the 
smallest schools earned at least 16% credits while 12 percent in the 
largest schools and 4 percent in the smallest ones earned 20% or more 
credits. 

Although the proportion of girls who earned a largo number of 
credits was larger than the proportion of hoys, it. is interesting to note 
that in the upper one-third class rank a higher proportion of hoys than 
of girls earned 19% or more credits. (See fig. 12.) 


Figure 12. — A comparison of the percentage distributions of boys and of 
girls, by graduation credit, and by class rank 


Class rank: Upper third 



Class rank: Middle third 



Credits earned 


As the class rank decreased, the proportion of girls as compared to 
boys, who carried a large number of credits, increased. For instance, 
the proportion of girls in the lowest class rank who earned at least 
19% credits was 7 percent while that of boys was 4 percent. (Ste 
tables 22-23.) 

Where the numbers of pupils in the schools which reported only 3 
years of credit were sufficiently large, the trends shown were similar 
to 4hose reported here. 


* * * 
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Table 22— Percentage distribution of high school graduate boys, by num- 
ber of credits earned, class rank, and school enrollment: Continental 
United States, 1958 

[Boldface type indicates median intervals] 


Percent of graduate*, by number of credits earned 


Class rank 

Total « 

Under 

15^ 

1814-16 M 


17K-1W 

18J4-19K 

All schools 







All boys 

100 

15 

23 

23 

17 

11 

Not available 

100 

12 

28 

24 

20 

10 

Upper Vi 

100 

5 

13 

20 

20 

17 

Middle Y» 

100 

13 

24 

25 

17 

12 

Lower Vi 
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2G 

29 

23 

13 

6 

School enrollment: 







500 and up 







All boys 
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13 

21 

22 

19 

12 
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( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 
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100 

3 

12 

17 

22 

19 
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100 

4 ll 

21 

24 

20 

13 
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24 

*26 

* 24 

15 

6 

School enrollment: 
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All boys 
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18 

27 

26 

12 

9 

Not available.. 

V) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 
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( 2 )’ 

Upper Yi 

100 

9 

15 

28 

18 

15 
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100 

15 

30 

26 

12 

10 
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30 

32 

23 

8 

5 

School enrollment: 







1-199 







All boys 
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20 

28 

25 

13 

8 
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( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

Upper H- 

100 

14 

20 

27 

15 

11 

Middle K 
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19 

27 

28 

12 

8 
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26 

37 

19 

10 

5 


19H-20X 


2 

12 

5 

2 


(’) 

13 

6 

2 


(*) 
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12 

2 

2 
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20V* * 


5 

12 

4 

2 
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14 

4 

3 
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9 

3 

2 


( 2 ) 


2 

4 

1 


. 1 Based on pnpils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated sec table A In appendix A. 

* Percent not computed where fewer than 60 transcripts were available. 

* Median faUs between 2 Intervals. 

Non.— Percents do not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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To H' M H>«rc« n ta 3 . distribulio. of high Khool graduate girl., by „ um . 

I&rf StlST 1 ' ' ranl ‘' a " d Kh00 ' <*"*—• 

(Boldface typo indicates median intervals] 
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22 
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26 

14 

23 
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17 

11 
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14 

10 

6 

11 

8 
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3 

10 

5 

3 
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6 
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22 

23 

17 

10 

7 
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100 

100 
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2 

12 
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10 

17 

23 
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20 

23 

26 
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24 

24 

19 

(») 

20 

16 

12 

(*) 

13 

9 

5 

(*) 

10 

5 

3 

100 

13 

24 

25 

«46 

10 

6 

7 

( 2 ) 

100 

100 

100 
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G 

17 

22 
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19 

27 

29 
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24 

28 

22 
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19 

13 

15 
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14 

7 

7 
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8 

6 

3 

(’) 

10 
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9 

27 

27 

15 

13 

5 

4 
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5 

10 

15 
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21 

32 

* 37 
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25 
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4 
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15 

14 

6 
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7 

4 

1 
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6 

3 
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nt ®T d f 0D ^ ^Porting * years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available F« 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appeadlxT^ * 

1 rrr 1 ?.? 1 computed where ‘ban SO transcripts were available. 

» Median falls between two intervals. 
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Some of the interesting facta which may be noted from this chapter 
are: 

1. Approximately 70 percent of all pnpils graduated with at least 16>A credits 
(Carnegie units). 

2. Soffe pupils graduated with fewer than 15 Vi credits. 

3. Academically able pupils graduated with more credits than did the less 
able. 

4. Approximately 15 percent of the upper 5 percent ability group and 9 

percent of the upper 25 percent ability group graduated with 20V£ or more 
credits. 

. A larger proportion of pupils in the high enrollment schools graduated 
with many credits than in the middle- and small-enrollment schools. 

6. A higher proportion of girls than of boys tended to graduate with many 
credits. 

7. The differences between the proportion of girls and of boys earning many 
credits tend* I to d iminish in the higher ability groups and class ranks. 

e Pupils ranked in the upper one-third of their classes earned more credits 
than did those In the middle and lower thirds. 

9. There was a closer relationship between credits earned and class rank 
than between credits earned and ability level. 

Credits Earned by Subject Matter Areas 

The bulletin, High School Pupil Programs: A Preliminary Report, 
published in 1961, gave the average credits earned by pupils in the 
' 1 academic subject areas. This section does not concern itself with 

such avor* jes. Rather it attempts to answer such questions as: 
What proportion of the average ability pupils earned four credits in 
mathematics? Two credits? Did a larger percentage of such pupils 
earn three credits in social studies in the large- or small-enrollment 
schools? Did a greater proportion of able pupils in the large schools 
oarn a large number of credits than in the small schools? Did a higher 
percentage of able than of the less able pupils earn four science credits? 
Did a high proportion of the less able pupils earn more mathematics 
than business credits? In which subject matter areas did a higher 
proportion of boys than girls earn three credits? Tables 24-41 °and 
^ re 13—14 give information to answer these and similar questions. 
In chapter II, High School Requirements and > Offerings, the gradua- 
tion requirements of the schools included in the sample were given. 
These requirements, naturally, had an influence on the subjects 
completed by the graduates. Since the largest number of credits 
were required in English and social studies, these areas were affected 
most. The previous section showed that from 60 percent to 63 per- 
cent of the schools required four audits in English for graduation. 

It is, therefore, mot surprising that at least 91 percent of all pupils 
completed more than three credits and approximately 25 percent 
completed more than four credits. The proportion of pupils who 
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earned more than three credits decreased as the size of school eprolt= — 
ment decreased but even in the smallest schools 86 percent of the 
pupils earned this number of credits. Boys did almost as well ns girls 
m earning more than three credits but a higher percentage of girls in 
the total group, as well as in each ability level, carried more than four 
credits. Pupil ability did not affect greatly the proportion of pupils 
earmng different amounts of credit in English. For instance, in the 
upper 5 percent abUity group 97 percent of the pupils earned over 
three credits and 27 percent completed over four credits while in the 
lower 25 percent ability group, 88 percent of the pupils earned three 
credits and 23 percent completed four credits. 

Approximately one-half of the schools required three or more credits 
in :ial studies for graduation. These requirements certainly helped 
increase the proportion of pupils completing more than two credits. 

Of the entire group of pupils, 83 percent eurned more than two credits 
in the social studies area and 42 percent, more than three. Percent- 
ages of pupils completing larger numbers of credits decreased as 

Figure 13.-Percent of pupils completing more than three credits in selected 
subject matter areas, 1 by ability level 
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enrollment-size of schools decreased. Although 86 percent earned 
more than two credits and 46 percent e&rned more than three credits 
in th# large enrollment schools the comparative percentages in the 
smallest schools were 74 and 31. An increase in the proportion of 
pupils completing over three credits in social studies occurred as 
abilities decreased. # There was no definite trend ^regarding propor- 
tions of boys and girls completing the larger, amounts 5 accredit. ‘ As" . 
may Jbe noted, a higher, proportion of girls than hoys' in die upper 
ability levels completed more than three credits, but' this was reversed 
in the middle 50 percent ability group and the proportions .were quite 
even in the lowest ability group. * * 

The proportions of pupils who earned mathematics and science 
credit might have been influenced, to a certain degree, by graduation 
requirements. Fewer tha^oneMmlf of the schools required more 
than one credit in m a them atics7^ut 72 percent of the pupils earned 
more than one credit and 42 percent earned more than two. As 
pupil academic abilities decreased, the proportions of pupils complet- 
ing various amounts of mathematics credit decreased quite rapidly. 
For example, in the upper 5 percent ability level, 48 percent of the 
pupils earned over thre^LopilllC in the upper 25 percent ability 
level, 33 percent; and in tne lower' 25 percent ability level, only 6 
percent. (See fig. 13.) The proportions of pupils who earned math- 
ematics credit decreased somewhat as the size of the school enroll- 
ment-decreased. In the total group of pupils and in each ability 
level, the boys found mathematics more interesting than did the 
girls. For, instance, in the entire group, four times as high a pro- 
portion of boys (32 percent) as of girls (9 percent) earned more them 
three Credits while almost twice as high a proportion of boys as- of 
girls -earned more than two credits. (See fig. 14.) The, proportion 
of pupils in the upper ability levels who completed* credit' in college 
preparatory mathematics was similar to that in the entire field of 
mathematics. This was not true in the middle and lowest ability 
levels. ' « * 

The majority of the schools inSthe large* and middle-enrollment 
groups required 1 hour of sc ience credit for graduation. Approximately 
the saipe number of the smallest schools, however, required two 
credits as requiredtone credit. Seventy-two percent of the pupils 
earned more than une credit in science; 35 percent earned more than 
two; and 13 percent, more than three. The greatest proportion of 
pupils (78 percent) earned some credit in biological science, the next' 
highest- (66 percent) completed some , credit in general science, and 
the lowest proportion (48 percent) in physical science. As academic 
abilities decreased, the percentages of, pupils completing various 
Amounts of credit decreased. (See fig. 13.) For example, the pro- -• 
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portion of pupils who completed over three credits in science de- 
.. creased from 31 percent in the upper 5 percent ability level to 4 
percent in the lower 25 percent ability level, whereas the proportion 
of boys decreased from 47 percent to 8 percent and the proportion of 
girls from 13 percent to 2 percent. As pupil abilities declined, the 
decrease in. the proportion of pupils earning credit in general and 
biological sciences was small. This may be explained in part by the 
fact that when 2 years of science were required by schools, general 
science and biology were most often carried by pupils of different 
abilities to satisfy the requirement. In the area of science, as a 
whole, and also in each type of science, except the biological, a 
higher proportion of boys than of girls earned credit. This was most 
evident in the physical science in which 61 percent of the boys and 
35 percent of the girls earned some credit. (See tables 25 and 76.) 

There seemed to be little relatiortship between size of school en- 
rollment and total number of science credits completed by pupils in 
the various sizes of schools. However, as enrollments decreased, the 
proportion of pupils who completed general .science or biological 
science credit increased and the proportion who earned physical 
science credit decreased. * 

* * 4 

Although foreign language was seldom required for graduation by 
schools, 50 ‘percent of the pupils completed some credit in foreign 
language. Approximately 23 percent earned 1 % to. 2 credits and 15 
percent, more than 2 credits. As academic abilities decreased, the 
proportion of pupils who completed various amounts of credit also 
decreased. For instance, 40 percent of the pupils in the upper 5 
percent ability level completed more than two credits of foreign 
language, while only 1 percent in the lower 25 percent ability level 
earned this amount. Girls were more likely to carry foreign lan- 
guage 'than were boys. Fifty-four percent of the girls and 46 percent 
of the boys earned some credit while 10 percent of the girls and only 
4 percent of the boys completed more than three credits. In the 
' upper 25 percent ability group, for instance, 19 percent of the girls 
and 9 percent of the boys earned, more than three foreign language 
credits^ (See fig. 14.) A great decline in the proportion of pupils 
completing credits occurred as school enrollments decreased. For 
example, 5$ percent of the pupils in the largest schools and only 20 
^ percent in the smallest schools earned credit in foreign language. 

/ Spanish was the most popular language with 22 percent of the 
' pupils earning some Credit; 12 percent earning 1 % to 2 credits; and 4 
percent, more than 2. Latin was a close second and French, third. 
In the smallest and middle-enrollment schools, .however, a higher 
proportion of pupils earned credits in Latin than in any*other foreign 
language. 

* I 

- ' * 

V 
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Of the nonacademic subjects business education was the 'most 
popular. Approximately 81 percent of all pupils (92 percent of the 
girls and 69 percent of the boys) completed some credit in this area, 
and more than 18 percent completed over three credits. It is quite 
evident from figure 14 that the proportion of girls in each ability level 
who completed more than three business credits was much greater than 
the proportion of boys, in the corresponding ability level. Also, in all 
ability levels this area was even more popular in the low-enrollment 
schools. The proportion of pupils earning business education credit 
in the largest schools was, 76 percent, while in the smallest schools 
it was 93 percent, but a greater percentage in the large schools earned 
more than three credits. In all schools, a smaller proportion of upper 
ability pupils than of the lower ability earned business education 
credits. 

Physical education was the next most common nonacademic area. 
Partly responsible for the large numbers of pupils earning physical 
education credit was the fact that a majority of the schools required 
some physical education credit for graduation. -There were 62 percent 
of the boys and 58 percent of the girls who earned credit in physical 
education alone. Most of them earned one-fourth to one credit. 
Also, 7 percent of the pupils earned credit in combined physical educa- 
tion and health courses and 24 percent earned credit in health alone/ 
In addition, some pupils completed courses in physical education 
without credit. These were not included' here since credit courses 
only were tabulated. 

An increase in the percentage of pupils completing physical educa- 
tion credits was shown as academic abilities decreased. In the 
upper 5 percent ability group 51 percent of the pupils earned credit, 
while in the lower 25 percent ability group it was 63 percent. The 
proportion of pup’ifs who earned physical education credit increased 
with school enrollments. 

» Third in popularity were home economics for girls and industrial 
arts for boys. Although only 38 percent of all pupils earned credit 
in home economics, the proportion of boys was 4 percent and of gitls, 
69 percent. Whereas most of the boys who earned credit earned only 
one-fourth to one credit, 21 percent of all the girls completed more than 
two credits. A larger proportion of the pupils in the smaller schools 

* earned home economics credit than in the large schools. In addition, 
a greater percentage of the lower ability level pupils than of the higher 
ability completed credits. 

Industrial arts was more common among the boys than girls. 
Although 33 percent of all pupils earned some credit in this area, 61 
percent of the boys and only 7 percent of the girls completed any 
credit. In the large schools the proportion of pupils earning industrial 
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arts credit was greater than in the smaller schools. A larger per- 
centage of lower ability pupils earned credit in this area than in the 
upper ability levels. 

Music was next in popularity with 44 percent of the pupils earning 
credit in the area. Fifty-two percent of the girls and only 34 percent 
of the boys earned music credit. In all cases the great majority 
completed only one-fourth ter one credit. As academic abilities de- 
creased from the upper 5 percent to the lower 25 percent the proportion 
of pupils decreased from 50 percent to 39 percent. Although the size 
of enrollment showed little relationship to tiie proportion of pupils 
earning some mi^sic credit, a greater percentage tended to take a 
larger number of credits in the low-enrollment schools. A higher 
proportion of upper ability pupils and a smaller proportion of lower 
ability pupils tended to earn credit in small schools than in the large 
schools. \ 

While approximately 23 percent of the pupils earned some credit 
in art, most of them earned only one-fdurth to one credit. A greater 
proportion of girls than of boys tended to cam art credit. Large 
schools seemed to have encouraged pupils to carry art courses. This 
was shown by the increase in the proportion of pupils earning art 
credit from 3 percent to 29 percent as school enrollments increased. 
It was also evident from the d>ata that as pupil abilities increased the 
proportion of pupils earning art credit increased. 

Small proportions of pupils earned credit in vocational education 
and vocational agriculture. As school enrollments increased the pro- 
portion of pupils who completed vocational education credit increased 
and of those who earned vocational agriculture credit decreased. This 
implies that the smaller school^, which were most often located irj^ 
smaller communities, tended to guide a greater number of pupils into 
agriculture while those in the largo, schools encouraged pupils to take 
other phases of vocational education better suited to large com- 
munities. The proportion of girls who earned credit in either of these 
areas was mudh smaller than of the boys. There were virtually no 
girls and 5 percent of the boys who earned vocational agriculture 
credits, while 3 percent of the girls and 7 percent of the boys earned 
vocational education credit. If vocational home economics had been 
included in this area, the proportion of girls in vocational education 
would have been increased materially. In both areas, as pupil ability 
levels decreased there was some increase in the pro portion of pupils 
who earned credit. 

Driver education credit was earned by.a small proportion of pupils. 
Only 7 percent of the boys and 8 percent of the girls earned any credit. 
Little difference in the proportion of pupils who earned driver educa- 
tion credit was found among school enrollment-size groups or ability 
levels. 
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Table 24. — Percentage distribution of high school 
areas, and by school enrollment; 

[Boldface tyfje indicates 


8 abject matter areas 
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0 
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26 

39 

22 
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3 
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8 
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« 

0 
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it 

30 
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21 

23 

94 

18 
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1 
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23 

19 

22 
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2 

26 

97 

22 
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1 
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27 

SI 
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34 

94 

2 
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36 
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23 

76 
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0 

0 
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24 

79 

3 
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0 
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Music 

100 

67 

38 

i 

1 

(*) 

« 

0 

100 

97 

39 

4 

Art 

100 

77 

20 

<*) 

0 

0 

100 

79 

25 

4 

Industrial arts * 

100 

•7 

18 

8 

3 

2 

2 

100 

93 

21 

9 

Business 

1 100 

19 

36 

17 

11 

7 

11 

100 

23 

19 

13 

Home economics... 

100 

93 

18 

11 

7 

3 

1 

100 

96 

17 

10 

Vocational education « 

100 

94 

2 

1 

1 

(*) 

<*) 

. 100 

94 

? 3 

2 

Vocational agriculture... 

100 

98 

<*) 

<*) 

1 

1 

1 

100 

•9 

(*) 

( 1 

Physical education 

100' 

41 

68 

1 

<*) 

<*) 

0 

100 

39 

99 

2 

Physical education and health... 

100 

99 

6 

2 

<*) 

(>) 

0 

100 

94 

4 

2 

Health 

100 

79 

22 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

76 

23 

2 

Athletics 

100 

199 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

1 

0 

Driver education 

100 

99 

*7 

1 

0 

9 

0 

100 

94 

6 

1 

All othdrs 

100 

71 

22 

3 

1 

2 

1 

100 

74 

22 

< 


600 and over 


Credits earned 


* i Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table 4. In appendix A. 

* Less than 0.6. * 

• Median falls between 2 intervals. * 
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Percent of rradimtes, by school enroll men t— Continued 


600 and over— 
Continued 

2OO-40S 

' 



1-199 « 



Cre( 

C 

lltsea 
Jon tin 

rned— 

ued 

Credits earned 



Credits earned 



2 y A < 

)3«H 

Over 

4 

Total 

0 

y*-i 

1K-: 

2 

*3K- 

1 Over 

i 4 

Tot* 

* 0 

H-i 

IK-2 

2X-3 

3X-4 

Over 

4 

is 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

16 

26 

21 

22 

23 

24* 

26 

26 

47 

28 

29 

7 

16 

28 

100 

0 

0 

(*> 

12 

68 

20 

« 100 

(’) 

0 

(’) 

14 

71 

16 

41 

37 

0 

100 

0 

. 3 

20 

43 

28 

7 

100 

0 

2 

24 

43 

26 

6 

23 

20 

2 

100 

3 

20 

ss 

18 

16 

1 

100 

2 

29 

25 

23 

b 

1 

1 

<’) 

0 

100 

66 

37 

3 

(*) 

<*) 

0 

J00 

17 

39 

3 

1 

i 

0 

19 

15 

2 

100 

18 

29 

26 

16 

11 

1 

100 

15 

34 

26 

17 

*5 

1 

23 

12 

1 

100 

3 

24 

26 

20 

14 

1 

l 100 

•V 

2 

20 

45 

25 

8 

1 

0) 

0 

0 

100 

31 

66 

3 

(') 

0 

0 

100 

24 

• 71 

3 

( J ) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

•20 

78 

; 2 

(>) 

0 

; o 

100 

21 

78 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(*) 

0 

100 

67 

25 

18 

<*) 

0 

0 

100 

66 

32 

‘ 13 

0 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 6 o 

68 

2 

| 0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

67 

3 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

10 

7 

3 

100 

66 

11 

17 

3 

2 

(’) 

100 

86 

12 

8 

i 

(*) 

0 

2 

(*) 

0 

100 

81 

6 

13 

1 

0 

0 

100 

11 

6 

3 

(»)<* 

r # 0 

0 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

100 
' 100 

tic 

s; 

5 

5 

1 

<*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

100 

|64 

16 

3 

3 

3 

2 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

( J ) 

(’) 

0 

100 

166 

(*> 

( 2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

166 

(*) 

0 

a 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

166 

« 

P 

0 

0 

0 

100 

If 

l 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

1 

(>) 

(*) 

100 

X 1 

66 

37 

0 

1 

« 

0 

100 

»r 

32 

9 


(*) 

0 

(’) 

(’) 

0 

100 

8* 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

67 

3 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

100 

74 

13 

9 

3 

1 

(’) 

100 

76 

14 

6 

3 

1 

x 1 

8 

6 

13 

100 

12 

34 

22 

14 

9 

8 

100 

7 

25 

33 

20 

yt 


6 

2 

} 

100 

68 

13 

to 

11 

5 

1 

100 

59 

11 

19 

li 

/6 


(’) 

1 

(*) 

100 

68 

1 

1 

1 

(>) 

(*) 

100 

66 

<’) 

( J ) 



0 

0) 

0 

100 

66 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

100 

61 

r 

2 

1 

2 

2 

< 5 ) 

( J ) 

<*> 

0 

100 

45 

66 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

40 

62 

3 

,(*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

61 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

64 

5 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

100 

n 

23 

<*) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

87 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

166 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

166 

<*) 

0 

0 

0 

w 

0 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

86 

10 

(’) 

0 

0 

'o 

100 

64 

6 

0 

0 

(*) 

0 

W 4 

1 

1 

100 

68 

'21 

3 

2 

4 

2 

100 

66 

24 

6 

4 

5 

2 


• Excludes home economics and vocational agriculture. 

Not*.— All usable transcripts furnished Information shown in each subject matter am. Percents do not 
noccssarlly add up to total because of founding. , 
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WHAT HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS STUDY 


Table 25. — Percentage distribution of high school graduate 

areas, and by school enrollment: 

[Boldface type indicates 


Subject matter areas 


Percent of boys, by school enrollment 


All schools 


Credits earned 



Total » 

0 

X - 1 

IK-2 

2h'~3 

*X-4 

Over 

4 

Total' 

0 

X-i 

I :c 

1 

2 

s+ 

4 

5 

9 

4 

7 

8 

• 

9 

19 

11 

12 

r 

Academic 












English t...: 

100 

0 

0 

<*) 

0 

99 

21 

100 

0 

0 

0 , 

Social studies 

100 


2 

15 

49 

35 

8 

100 

0 

*2 

'13 

Mathematics 

100 

1 

16 

26 

29 

29 

3 

100 

! 

13 

24 

General mathematics 

100 

57 

33 

0 

1 

(») 

0 

100 

58 

30 

11 

College preparatory mathematics... 

100 

17 

18 

29 

21 

22 

2 

, 100 

18 

15 

18 

Science _ 

iao 

2 

18 

9 31 

*29 

19 

2 

100 

1 

18 

29 

General science 

100 

28 

99 

3 

(’) 

0 

O 

ldo 

30 

98 

2 j 

Biological science 

100 

* 23 

75 

2 

(*> 

0 

0 

100 

.25 

73 

2 1 

Physical science 

100 

30 

30 

30 

1 

(*) 

0 

100 

37 

29 

33 i 

Miscellaneous. 

100 

N 

4 

(’) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

95 

5 

( J ) 

Foreign language ..^ v 

100 

54 

10. 

24 

g 

3 

1 

100 

45 

II 

90 

Latin * 

100 

83 

4 

12 

1 

( s ) 

0 

100 

81 

4 

13 

French ^ 

100 

89 

3 

6 

2 

( J ) 

0 

100 

87 

3 

7 

Spanish ..... 

100 

81 

5 

*11 

3 

( l * * ) 

0 

100 


0 

14 

German I ^ 

100 

97 

1 

2 

(«) 

(*) 

0 

100 

IT 

1 

2 

All other foreign languages 

100 

99 

(*) 

1 

(’) 

0 

o* 

100 

96 

<*>. 

1 

J 

t 

Nonacademic 





* 







Music 

100 

<9 

30 

4 

O) 

(*) 

0 

100 

•5 

32 

* 4 

- 

100* 

79 

19 

3 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

73 

24 

4, 

Industrial arts 

100 

38 

32 

17 

6 

u3 

3 

up 

32 

35 

16 

Business 

100 

31 

44 

15 

6 

2 

2 

100 

37 

45 

10. 

Home economics ... jv- .. 

100 

99 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

99 

4 

<’) 

Vocational education 4 _ 

100 

94 

3 

2 

1 

1 

(’) 

100 

93 

3 

2 

Vocational agriculture 

100 

95 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100 

99 

(*) 

(’) 

Physical education 1 

100 

38 

59 

2 

(’) 

(*) 

0 

100 

37 

9 ) 

2 

Physical education’and health 

100 

f* 

6 

1 

0) 

0 

0 

100 

93 

5 

2 

Health 1 

100 

77 

22 

*1 

0. 

0 

0 

100 

71 

23 

2 

Athletics * 

100 

99 

1 

0 

o' 

0 

0 1 

100 

99 

1 

0 

Driver education A 

100 

91 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

94 

6 

0 

All others 

lqp 

•7 • 

21 

4 

.2 

4 

3 

* 100 

72 

22 

3 


600 and over 


Credits earned 


1 Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 

number of pupUs from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix A. 

Less than 0.5 percent. 

1 Median falls between 2 Interval ' * ♦ 
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WHAT HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS STUDY 

Tabic 26 . — Percentage distribution of high school graduate 

areas, and by school enrollment: 

[Boldface type indicates 


Percent of pirls, by school enrollment 



All schools 

500 and over 

Subject matter areas/ 











.. ,ii . ... 




Croc 

Ills earned 



Credits earned 


TotnP 

0 

X-i 

1X-2 

■ 2)<-3 

I T 
1 X 

j toj ! 

l Over 

4 

Total ' 

0 

X- 1 

IX-2 

1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

9 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

”, 

Academic 












English 

100 

(*) 

0 

0 

8 

93 

29 

100 

(’) 

w 

(0 

Social studies. 

100 

•n 

0 

2 

10 

41 

34 

7 

100 

0 

2 

13 

Mathematics 

100 

4 

33 

35 

20 

8 

1 

100 

4 

32 

33 

General mathematics.: 

100 

Cl 

32 

7 

( s ) 

0 

0 

100 

91 

31 

8 

College preparatory mathematics... 

100 

25 

97 

. 27 

16 

5 

(*> 

100 

28 

93 

26 

Science . 

100 

3 

33* 

,43 

10 

6 

(>) 

100 

3 

34 

42 

General science 1 

100 

39 

59. 

2 

<*) 

0 

0 

100 

42 

59 

2 

Biological science 

100 

22 

75 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

23 

74 

4 

Physical science 

100 

u 

27 

7 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

94 

» 

7 

Miscellaneous 

100 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

98 

3 

0 

Foreign language 

100 

40 

13 

23 

8 

7' 

3 

100 

37 

M3 

#27 

Latin 

100 

' 78 

6 

14 

1 

(*> 

0 

100 

79 

0 

16 

French 

100 

83 

4 

9 

3 

1 

0 

100 

79 

4 

11 

Spanish 

100 

77 

7 

13 

3 

1 

0 

100 

79 

8 

16 

German 

100 

•8 

(*) 

1 

(*) 

(*) 

0 

100 

98 

(*) 

1 

All other foreign language 

100 

M 

<*) 

(*) 

(’) 

0 

0 

100 

98 

1 

(>> 

Nonacademic 





* 







Music 

100 

48 

45 

6 

1 

( J ) 

(’) 

100 

49 

49 

4 

Art..*. 

100 

75 

21 

.4, 

<*) 

0 

0 

100 

98 

27 

5 ! 

Industrial arts 

100 

93 

7 

(*r 

(*) 

<*) 

0 

100 

ns 

8 

(*) 

'Business 

,100 

9 

26 

19 

15 

12 

* 20 

100 

if 

29 

11 

Home economics 

100 

32 

37 

21 

13 

0 

2 

100 

37 

19 

18 

Vocational education « 

100 

97 

2 

1 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

100 

•5 

2 

1 

Vocational' agriculture 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 100 

199 

0 

0 

Physical education 

100 

42 

57 

1 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

40 

H 

1 

Physical education and health 

100 

•3 

5 

2 

(*) 

(*) 

0 

100 

N 

4 

‘2 

Health 

too 

79 

22 

2 

0 

0 

0 

fOO 

74 

24 

2 

Athletic^ 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

(*) 

0 

Driver education 

100 

93' 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

94 

6 

0 

AU others 

100 

79 

23 

2 

(») 

(*) 

0 

100 

79 

22 

1 


1 Based on pupils reporting 4 years oferedit and fop whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A in appendix A. 

.* Lees than 0.5. 

•Median fails between 2 intervals. 
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500 and over — 
Continued 


Credits earned— 
Continued 



33 H- 

4 Over 

4 

t Total 

* 0 

IS 

14 

fl 

11 

17 

6 

II 

32 

I 100 

0 

42 

& 

8 

1 100 

* 0 

21 

9 

# 

m 

A 4 

P) 

0 

0 

I 100 

IS 

17 

6 

P) 

1 100 

19 

16 

5 

P) 

1 100 

4 

0 

0 

0 

100 

36 

i 0 

0 

0 

100 

21 

' P) 

0 

0 

100 

18 

0 

0 

0 

« 

100 

M 

10 

10 

4 

100 

It 

2 

1 

0 I 

100 

78 

4 

2 

0 1 

100 

81 

4 

1 

0 | 

100 

81 

P) 

0 ) 

0 I 

100 

m 

1 

P) 

0 I 

y 

in 

l 

P) 

P) I 

100 

45 

P) 

P) 

P) 

100 

88 

P) 

P) 

P) 

100 

17 

12 

10 

23 I 

100 

5 ' 

9 

4 

2 I 

100 

22 

1 

P) 

P) 

Ipo 

ft 

0 

0 

0 I 

,100 

1 * 

P) 

0 

0 I 

100 

48 

P) 

0 

0 I 

100 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

100 

71 

0 

0 

0 1 

100 

IN 

0 

0 

0 I 

100 

m 

-*1 

P) 

0 I 

100 - 

71 


Percent of flfls, by school enrollment— Continued 


200-499 


1-199 


Credits earned 


Credits earned 


H\ 


18 


iH- 


11 


P) 


22 


17 


28 


8 

1 

P) 

22 

U 

P> 

0 

(*) 

1 

(*) 

0 

0 

2 




12 


3J*“4 


2 ! 


Over Total 

4 


29 


7 

P) 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

21 

20 

P) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P) 


3 

P) 

0 

0 

0 

0 


22 100 


100 


P) | 100 

100 


P) 


100 


P) 


100 
0 I 100 

0 I 100 

0 I 100 

0 I 100 


1 

o I 

0 I 

o I 

0 

0 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


('$ 

0 

P) 

16 

9 

0 

P> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(*) 


P) 
o I 
0 
15 
2 
0 
0 
0 I 

o I 
0 I 
0 
o I 
0 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

200 


1 0 

X- 

i ix< 

2 2 X-Z 

1 3 ^h 

b 

1 Orer 

V 





4 

24 

25 

21 

27 

28 

21 

P) 

0 

0 

13 

/. 

19 

4 

\J 

24 

fii 

1 

28 

4 

i 

By 

^ St 

18 

4 

1 

m 


3 

1 

P) 

0 

18 

K 

31 

11 

2 

P) 

2 

23 

4 t 

21 

5 

P) 

25 

72 

3 

0 

0 

0 

17 

89 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

26 

7 

0 

P) 

0 

•7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

12 

11 

1 

P) 

0 

81 

7 

5 

P) 

0 

0 

12 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

H 

1 

O 

0 

0 

0 

IN 

P) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

S 8 

13 

1 

1 

0 

17 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

4 

P) 

P) 

0 

. 0 

4 

15 

30 

21 

17 

10 

12 

17 

25 

22 

12 

2 

N 

P) 

P> 

P) 

0 

0 

IN 

P) 

0 

0 

0 

P), 

*7 

IS 

2 , 

0 

0 

0 

fi 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

N 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

IN 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

8 

0 

0 

0 * 

0 

7 t 

27 

2 

1 

P) 

0 


Excludes home economics fend vocational agriculture. 
not*.— A ll usable transcripts furnished Information shown in etch mbWt „ 

not necessarily add up to total beeeuss of round Inf ^ ** ***' Percenta d ® 
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WHAT HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS STUDY 


F ible 27 . — Percentage distribution of high school graduates in the upper 

areas, and by school enrollment: 

[Boldface type indicates 


Subject matter areas 


ACAbsuic 


English. 


Social studies. 




Mathematics 

General mathematics 

College preparatory mathematics . 

Sclencfe . m 

General science 

Biological science 

Physical science 

/Miscellaneous 

Foreign language 

Latin 

French 

- Spanish 

German 

AU other foreign language 

Nonacademic 

Music 

Art 

Industrial arts 

Business..*. 

Home economics 

Vocational education * * * 4 

Vocational agriculture 

Physical education 

Physical education and health 

Health 

Athletics 

Driver education 

All others 


Percent of graduates, by school enrollment 


AU schools 

* 500 and over 

Credits earned 

Credits earned 

Total ' 

0 

y*-y 

1H 2 

2'i-3 

3K-4 

Over 

4 

Total 1 

0 

H-i 

XH-2 

2 

9 

4 

0 

6 

1 

8 

t 

16 

11 

12 

100 

(*) 

0 

(*) 

3 

70 

27 

100 

(’) 

0 

0 

100 

0 

2 

16 

44 

35 

3 

100 

0 

1 

15 

lfao 

1 

7 

17 

29 

43 

5 

100 

0 

6 

13 

100 

89 

14 

3 

(’) 

(*) 

0 

100 

85 

11 

3 

100 

4 

7 

19 

* 29 

37 

4 

100 

3 

6 

15 

100 

0) 

12 

30 

29 

27 

4 

J00 

(>) 

11 

28 

100 

34 

04 

'2 

<’) 

0 

0 

100 

35 

64 

2< 

100 

19 

79 

2 

(*) 

0 

0 

voo 

21 

77 

3 

100 

24. 

99 

42 

2 

(*) 

0 

100 

21 

92 

43 

100 

u 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

84 

6 

0 

100 

18. 

8 

94 

20 

13 

7 

100 

9 

7 

95 

100 

11 

6 

28 

5 

1 

0 

100 

58 

6 

29 

100 

74 

4 

12 

8 

3 

0 

100 

70 

4 

14 

100 

71 

3 

16 

9 

3 

0 

100 

84 

3 

18 

100 

li 

(*) 

4 

1 

0 

0 

100 

84 

1 

5 

100 

18 

X 

1 

1 

0 

0 

100 

88 

1 

1 





* 







100 

49 

it 

7 

1 

( 4 ) 

p> 

100 

59 

43 

3 

100 

74 

21 

4 

P> 

0 

(’) 

100 

88 

26 

6 

100 

71 

22 

5 

l 

P) 

p> 

100 

18 

24 

5 

100 

31 

44 

10 

6 

4 

5 

100 

36 

45 

7 

100 

79 

15 

6 

1 

1 

(*) 

100 

88 

14 

5 

100 

101 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

188 

(*) 

0 

100 

98 

(’) 

(») 

1 

0 

(’) 

100 

188 

0 

0 

100 

49 

49 

2 

JO 

0 

0 

100 

51 

47 

2 

100 

90 

4 

1 

P) 

0 

0 

100 

86 

2 

2 

100 

75 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

72 

26 

1 

100 

M 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

88 

1 

0 

100 

•4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

85 

6 

0 

100* 

71 

21 

2 

1 

(*) 

■ 

100 

77 

22 

1 


4 Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 

number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix A. 

4 Less than 0.5. 

4 Median falls between 2 Intervals. 
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r 

1 5 percent ability level, by number of credits earned in subject matter 

| Continental United States, 1958. 

median intervals) 


Percent of graduates, by school enrollment— Continued 


500 mid over— 
Continued 


Credits earnod- 
Cnniynucd 


200-499 


Credits corned 


2)i :t3?H 

i 

Over 

4 

Total 

0 

K-i 

lH-3 

: 2K-3I3M-J Ov. r 
1 1 * 

Total «j 0 

i 

\n-i 

! Iti 2 

! 2.^-3 

3^-4 

Over 

4 

13 

!■* 

IS 

11 

17 

18 

19 

to 

tl 

tt 

13 

24 

ti 

IS 

27 

28 

29 

2 

48 

29 

100 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7t 

20 

100 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1 

73 

i 

17 

43 

38 

4 

100 

0 

7 

*-17 

SI 

23 

3 

100 

0 

5 

22 

44 

29 

2 

30 

47 

0 

100 

3 

11 

28 

19 

37 

3 

100 

. 0 

12 

31 

4t 

12 

4 

( : ) 

<»> 

0 

100 

84 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 100 

94 

34 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3! 

41 

5 

100 

6 

10 

28 

to 

32 

3 

100 

3 

16 

SC 

36 

7 

2 

i *• 

26 

5 

100 

l 

13 

32 

23 

30 

1 

100 

0 

11 

1 39 

>39 

21 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 

mo 

34 

IS 

.1 

(’) 

0 

0 

100 

25 

79 

5 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

‘ 100 

11 

87 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

18 

8t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

(*) 

0 

100 

32 

28 

40 

1 

0 

0 

ioo 

35 

82 

32 

5 0 

0 

0 

,0 

0 

0 

100 

17 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

•» 

2 

0 

u 

0 

0 

24 

16 

9 

100 

41 

>9 

331 

7 

.'5 

3 

100 

43 

15 

20 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

100 

M 

6 

32 

3 

0 

0 

mo 

82 

9 

r 

2 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

100 

81 

4 

7 

3 

0 

0 

100 

99 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

0 

100 

8S 

4 

11 

(’> 

0 

0 

100 

9t 

# 

7 

0 

0 

0 

i * 

0 

0 

100 

1H 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

i 

0 

0 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

( : > 

100 

41 

39 

16 

4 

<*) 

0 

100 

38 

42 

21 

0 

0 

0 

(•> 

0 

V) 

iOO 

91 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 2 

0 

( J ) 

100 

7S 

18 

4 

1 

1 

0 

100 

82 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

5 

100 

20 

39 

17 

14 

6 

5 

100 

10 

41 

27 

11 

10 

1 

! i 

0) 

0 

\ 100 

94 

18 

12 

3 

4 

0 

IOC 

S7 

17 

1.6 

2 

6 

3 

! o 

i 

0 

! ¥*) 

99 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

too 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

! ioo 

98 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

100 

93 

*» 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

i ioo 

48 

S3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

38 | 

S8 

4 I 

0 

0 

• 0 

! (>) 

0 

0 

; ioo 

83 

15 

(’) 

0 

0 

0 

100^ 

t 99 1 

4 

0 i 

°J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! ioo’ 

83 

17 

( J > 

0 

0 

4 * 

100 

88 ' 

10 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 100 

99 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 j 

0 

0 

0 1 

,0 

0 

"I 

0 

0 

! 100 

87 

13 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

0 

1004> M 

’ 8 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

°! 

i 

0 

.1 

(’) 

100 

73 

♦ I 

.2! | 

4 i 

1 

2 

i 

i 

o ; 

1 

100 ; 

1 

9t 

I 

19 

10 1 

3 1 

4 

2 

4 

“t * 


1-199 


Credits earned 


• Excludes home economics and vocational agriculture. 

All usable! transcripts furnished Information shown in each subject iqatter area. Percents" do 
not necessarily add Up to total because of rounding. 
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Table 28 . — Percentage distribution of high school graduate boys in the 

areas, and by school enrollment: 

(Boldface type indicates 


Subject matter areas 


Percent of boys, by school enrollment 


All schools 


Credits earned 



Total 1 

0 

K-i 

IK-2 

2H-3 

3K-I 

Over 

4 

Total * 

0 

H- 1 

IK-2 

1 

t 

s 

4 

1 

8 

7 

8 

8 

18 

11 

19 

Academic 












English... 

100 

0 

0 

V) 

3 

74 

23 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Social studies 

100 

0 

3 

10 

47 

34 

1 

hxT 

0 

1 

15 

Mathematics 

100 

0) . 

2 

7 

23 

88 

8 

100 

0 

2 

4 

General mathematics 

100 

m 

12 

3 

1 

( ! ) 

0 

100 

84 

12 

3 

College preparatory mathematics... 

100 

2 

3 

11 

25 

57 

7 

100 

2 

3 

8 

Sclenoe 

100 

0 

4 

17 

87 

41 

ft 

100 

0 

4 

16 

General science 

100 

28 

88 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

27 

78 

3 

Biological sclenoe 

100 

20 

78 

2 

(») 

0 

0 

100 

22 

78 

2 

Physical science 

100 

8 

23 

85 

4 

(*> 

,0 

100 

8 

21 

1) 

Miscellaneous 

100 

IS 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

8t 

8 

0 

Foreign language 

100 

18 

12 

84 

23 

10 

4 

100. 

10 

10 

85 

Latin..." 

100 

os 

7 

25. 

4 

1 

0 

100 

87 

7 

26 

French /. 

100 

77 

5 

10 

7 

1 

Q 

100 

71 

0 

11 

Spanish 

100 

§7 

6 

1G 

10 

1 

o 

100 

$1 

ft 

18 

German 

100 

18 

1 

6 

(’) 

0 

0 

100 

81 

1 

8 

All other foreigu language 

100 

88 

0) 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

100 

89 

J 

0 

Nonacademic 1 












Music 

100 

IS 

35 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

too 

58 

37 

4 

Art 

100 

78 

20 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

77 

25 

3 

Industrial arts 

100 

48 

48 

10 

2 

1 


100 

40 

41 

10 

Business 

100 

41 

58 

ft 

n 

1 

<’) 

100 

47 

49 

3 

Home economics 

100 

88 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

89 

1 

' 0 

Vocational education 

100 

88 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

•9 

1 

0 

Vocational agriculture 

100 

88 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Q) 

loo 

99 

0 

0 

Physical education r 

100 

49 

48 

2 

0 

0 

0 

^ ICO 

51 

4ft 

3 

Physical education and health 

100 

85 

3 

1 

<*> 

0 

0 

100 

97 


1 

Health 

100 

78 

2ft 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

"1 

V 29 

2 

Athletics 

100 

88 

1 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

100 

99 

s 1 

0 

Driver education 

100 

85 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

•8 

4 

0 

Ail others 

100 

“ 75 

J2 

3 

1 

(*) 

1 

100 

75 

24 

1 

-J 


600 and over 


Credits earned 


> Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. 
For number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix A. 

* Less than 0.5 percent , , 
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upper 5 percent ability level, by number of credits earned in subject matter 
Continental United States, 1 958 

median intervals] 


Percent of boys, by school enrollment - Continued 


600 and over— 
Continued 

* 


200-499 



1-199 

Credits ea 
Con tin 

mod— 

ted 



Credits earned 

Credits earned 

3 

13 

3\H 

Over 

4 

Total 

0 

K-i 

1H-2 

7 

* 

CN 

iWh 

l Over 

4 

Total i 

1 

0 

K-i 

1M-2 

2 J 4 - 3 

31* 4 

Over 

4 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

It 

to 

21 

U 

23 

' 24 

23 

26 

*7 

28 

26 

3 

71 

26 

100 

0 

0 

0 

6 

83 

11 

100 

0 

0 

4 

7 

82 

8 

45 

38 

1 

100 

0 

9 

18 

67 

17 

0 

100 

0 

6 

19 

48 

28 

i 

0 

22 

•3 

e 

100 

1 

0 

1 22 

10 

62 

5 

100 

0 

0 

9 

60 

15 

8 

I 

1 

0 

100 

63 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

mo 

r: 

24 

4 

° 

0 

0 

! 24 

— 

S3 

8 

100 

1 

n 

23 

14 

37 

5 

100 

5 

L_*_ 

21 

! 56 

11 

4 

« 

41 

7 

100 

0 

4 

19 

26 

47 

I 

mo 

0 

7 

29 

33 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

35 

63 

2 

0 

0 

0 

mo 

OP 

73 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i i 

0 

0 

100 

0 

•6 

1 

0 

0 

O 

mo 

16 

S4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 * 

1 

0 

100 

7 

29 

04 

1 

0 

0 

100 

21 

33 

46 

0 

0 

0 

! o 

0 

0 

100 

66 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

mo 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

| 28 

12 

8 

100 

40 

13 

38 

6 

3 

1 

100 

64 

^24 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 5 

1 

0 

100 

61 

7 

29 

3 

0 

0 

100 

89 

17 

3 

0 

0 

« 

9 

1 

0 

100 

87 

4 

7 

1 

0 

0 

100 

tl 

5 

3 

0 

0 

S o 

13 

o 

0 

100 

HI 

6 

12 

0 

0 

0 

100 

t2 

o 

6 

0 

O 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

160 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

mo 

Itt 

0 

0 

* • 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

- 100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

i 

196 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 

1 

i 

0 

0 

100 

35 

30 

13 

3 

0 

0 

100 

62 

29 

• 9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

•7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100* 

106 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

100 

48 

37 

10 

2 

3 

0 

1(H) 

67 

31 

2 

0 

’ °. 

0 

0 

1 

(*) 

100 

28 

33 

8 

11 

0 

0 

100 

8 1 

31 

4 J9 

8 

4* 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

100 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

169 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

£N 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ mo 

166 

0 

0 , 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

04 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

100 

K4 

4 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0' 

0 

0 

100 

37 

63 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

100 

48 

46 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

83 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

mo 

66 

5 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

6! 

19 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1(!0 

62 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

100 

18 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

166 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

to 

10 

0 

O 

0 

0 

100 

91 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100 

71 

16 

6 

4 

0 

2 

100 

46 

17 

22 

6 

5 1 

o 


1 Excludes homo economics and vocational agriculture. 

Non.— Ail usable transcripts furnished information shown in each subject matter area. -.Percents do 
not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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Table 29. — Percentage distribution of high school graduate girls in the 

areas, and by school enrollment: 

{Boldface type indicates 


Percent of girls, by school enrollment 



All schools 

500 and over 

Subject matter areas 















Credits earned 



Credits earned 


Total' 

0 


IK-2 

2tf-3 


Over 

4 

Total' 

0 

X-i 

IK-2 

! 

t 

s 

4 

s 

0 

7 

8 

0 

11 

11 

It 

Academic 












English 

100 

(*) 

0 

0 

4 

IS 

31 

100 

1 

0 

0 

Social studies 

100 

0 

(’) 

16 

4t 

35 

5 

100 

0 

0 

15 

Mathematics 

100 

1 

11 

26 

35 

26 

2 

100 

0 

9 

22 

General mathematics 

100 

8 t 

Id 

2 

0 

0* 

0 

100 

81 

11 

3 

College preparatory mathematics... 

100 

6 

12 

26 

34 

22 

1 

100 

4 

8 

22 

Science 

100 

1 

10 

4t 

25 

12 

1 

100 

l 

19 

41 

General science ' 

100 

40 

SO 

1 

(’) 

0 

0 

100 

43 

57 

1 

Biological science 

100 

18 

70 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

10 

. 78" 

3 

Physical science 

100 

30 

41 

10 

1 

0 

0 

100 

35 

45 

19 

Miscellaneous 

100 

N 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

M 

4 

0 

Foreign language 

100 

10 

4 

34 

17 

16 

10 

100 

0 

3 

35 

Latin 

100 

59 

5 

31 

5 

1 

0 

100 

SI 

5 

32 

French 

100 

71 

2 

14 

0 

4 

0 

100 

IS 

2 

17 

8panish 

100 

7t 

1 

16 

7 

4 

0 

100 

M 

1 

18 

German /. 

100 

17 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

100 

N 

0 

3 

All other foreign language 

100 

17 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

100 

H 

1 

2 

Nonacademic 












Music 

100 

42 

40 

8 

1 

<*) 

<*) 

100 

47 

49 

3 

Art 

100 

70 

23 

6 

(*) 

0 

(’) 

100 

13 

28 

8 

Industrial arts 

100 

OS 

6 

0 

(’) 

0 

0 

100 

14 

6 

0 

Business 

100 

22 

18 

15 

11 

6 

0 

100 

25 

41 

11 

Home economics#. 

100 

St 

20 

13 

3 

3 

(*) 

100 

II 

28 

9 

Vocational education 1 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

m 

0 

0 

Vocational agriculture 

100 

too 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

IN 

0 

0 

Physical education 

100 

«so 

<‘40 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

4 59 

4 49 

1 

Physical education and health 

100 

04 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

H 

3 

2 

Health. 1 

100 

78 

21 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

75 

24 

! 

Athletics 

100 

ioo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

111 

0 

0 

Driver education 

100 

03 

8 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

100 

•S 

6 

0 

All others 

100 

78 

21 

2 

0 

(*) 

0 

100 

79 

20 

2 


1 Rased on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability tnoasures were available. Kor 
number of pupil's from which percents were calculated see table A in appendix A. 

* Less than 0.6 percent. 

’Excludes home economics and vocational agriculture. 
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upper 5 percent ability level, by number of credits earned in subject matter 
Continental United States, 1958 

median intervals] 


Percent of girls, by school enrollment— Continued 


600 and over— 
Continued 

200-499 

1-199 

Credits ea 
Con tin 

in ed- 
ited 

Credits earned 

Credits earned 

2 H-Z 

3XH 

Over 

4 

Total 

0 

H - 1 

ltf-2 

!2«-i 

5 3«h 

l Over 

4 

Total 

» 0 

H-i 

1H-2 

1 2<*-3 

I 3KH 

Over 

4 

13 

14 

IS 

IS 

17 

18 

19 

29 

21 

22 

23 

24 

23 

29 

27 

28 

29 

2 

M 

32 

100 

0 

0 

! 0 

10 

03 

27 

100 

0 

0 

0 

6 

99 

25 

42 

38 

6 

100 

0 

5 

10 

40 

29 

t 

100 

0 

4 

>24 

49 

30 

3 

38 

29 

2 

100 

5 

19 

S3 

25 

17 

2 

100 

0 

15 

39 

25 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

77 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

37 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

27 

1 

100 

11 

49 

32 

25 

12 

2 

100 

2 

27 

41 

18 

3 

0 

27 

11 

2 

100 

2 

21 

43 

19 

10 

1 

100 

0 

14 

48 

25 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

33 

97 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

26 

98 

7 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

100 

13 

83 

• 2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

20 

81 

0 

0 

4) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

100 

32 

28 

20 

0 

0 

0 

100 

48 

32 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

97 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

97 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

20 

13 

100 

41 

8 

34 

7 

0 

4 

100 

93 

9 

28 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

100 

39 

6 

34 

3 

0 

0 

100 

84 

2 

10 

3 

0 

0 

11 

6 

0 

100 

83 

3 

7 

>5 

0 

0 

100 

87 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

0 

100 

81 

2 

11 

1 

0 

0 

100. 

92 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

99 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

100 

29 

49 

20 

5 

1 

0 

100 

17 

33 

30 

0 

0 

* 0 

1 

0 

1 

100 

81 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

98 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

H 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

10 

100 

13 . 

27 

24 

17 

11 

8 

100 

H 

32 

23 

15 

15 

2 

2 

1 

0 

100 

35 

31 

22 

5 

7 

0 

100 

20 

33 

27 

3 

12 

*5 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

10b 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

39 

44 

0 

0 


0 

100 

30 

99 

5 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

100 

83 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

99 

4 

0 

0 

O 

O 

1 o 

0 

0 

100 

83 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

83 

12 

3 

0 

0 

O 

0* 

0 

0 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

84 

10 

0 

0 

0 


100 

93 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

74 

25 

2 

0 

0 

- 0 

100 

79 

20 

0 

0 

4 

O 


4 Median falls between 2 intervals. 

Not*. — A ll usable transcripts furnished information shown in each subject matter area, Peroents do 
not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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Table 30.— Percentage distribution of high school graduates in the upper ' 

areas, and by school enrollment: 


[Boldface type Indicates 


i 

Percent of graduates,- by school enrollment 


AU schools 

500 and over 

Subject mutter areas 1 


i 

Credits earned 

Credits earned 1 



Total > 

! 

0 

K-i 

\H-2 

1 

2U 3 

I 

Over 

4 

Total « 

0 

H - 1 

l!H 

1 

3 

s 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

• 

* 

19 

11 

-J 

Academic 











1 

English 

100 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

5 

97 

27 

100 

(») 

(*) 

0 

Social studies 

100 

0 

2 

14 

44 

35 

6 

.100 

0 

1 

13 

Mathematics. \ 

100 

1 

10 

22 

39 

34 

4 

100 

1 

8 

20 ' 

General mathematics 

100 

711 

19 

4 

(*) 

(*) 

0 

100 

§• 

15 

4 

College preparatory mathematics. .. 

100 

6 

12 

2d 

S8 

29 

? 

' ^ 

100 

7 

5 

10 

21 

Science 

100 

1 

15 

32 

18 

Ti 

2 

100 

1 

16 

31 ; 

General science 

100 

35 

ts 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

38 

11 

1 1 

Biological sctence 

100 

20 

78 

2 

(’) 

0 

0 

100 

21 

77 

3 

Physical science.'. 

100 

3t 

S3 

35 

2 

l»> 

0 

100 

29 

14 


Miscellaneous 

100» 

M 

4 

(’) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

9ft 

5 

(*> I 

Foreign language. ..j. 

100 

26 

10 

S3 

16 

11 

4 

100 

16 

9 

U 

Latin 

10U 

•7 

6 

23. 

3 

1 

0 

100 

14 

6 

20 

French 

100 

77 

4 

12 

6 

2 

0 

100 

73 

4 

13 

Spanish . 

100 

71 

4 

16 

6 

2 

0 

.100 

M 

4 

19* 

German v 

100 

91 

1 

X 

1 

<’) 

0 

100 

94 

1 

4 

All other foreign language 

100 

98 

(») 

1 

1 

0 

0 

100 

18 


1 

Nonacademic 












Music 

1U> 

w 


6 

'1 

<’) 

(*) 

100 

ft4 

41 

4 , 

Art 

100 

74 

2ST 


<*) 

* 0 

(’) 

‘ 100 

98 

% 27 

5,' 

Industrial arts 

100 

79 

22 

6 

1 

(*) 

J') 

100 

98 

24 

6 i 

Business^ \ :. r 

100 

27 

41 

13 

7 

4 

7 

100 

31 

44 

. 9' 

Home economies 

100, 

71 

* 17 

"*9 

2 

1 

(*) 

100 

7ft 

17 

6 i 

Vocational education 1 

UK)' 

98 

1 

< J ) 

(*) 

(>) 

(>) 

100 

98 

1 

(’> j 

Vocational agriculture 

100 

98 

(>) 

(*) 

1 

<’) 

(*) 

100 

98 

0 

(*) 

Physical education 

100 

45 

4ft 

1 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

45 

ft4 

2 ! 

Physical education and health 

100 

94 

5 

1 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

98 

3 

3 ! 

Health 

100 

79 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

73 

26 


Athletics 

100 

199 

(«) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

199 

(>) 

0 ! 

Driver education 

♦ 100 

n 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

9ft 

6 

0 

All others..'. 

100 

. 71 

21 

2 

1 

1 

1 

100 

77 

22 

>1 

1 


> Bated on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents wero calculated see table A in append!* A. 

• Lest than 0.5 percfeqt. ' 
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15 percent ability level, by number of credits 'earned in subject foatter 
Continental United States, 1958 

median intervals] 


Percent of pradustos, by school enrollment— Continued 


500 and over — 
Continued 


200 - 49 © 


1-199 


Credits earned- 
Continued 


Credits earned 


Credits earned 


-2H* 

3H-4 

Over 

4 

2_ 

Total 1 

0 

/ 

*-1 

IH-2 

2«-3 

i 1 
3K-I 

Over 

4 

Total ' 

0 

H- 1 

IK-2 

2tf-3 


Over 

4 

IS 

14 

1ft 

11 

17 

18 

11 

If 

21 

22 

28* 

24 

2ft 

21 

27 

28 

29 

4 

M 

31 

100 

ft 

0 

0 

10 

71 

19 

**100 

ft 

0 

1 

10 

72 

18 

43 

38 

6 

100 

0 

3 

17 

48 

27 

ft 

100 

0 

4 

18 

49 

25 

3 

St 

37 

4 

100 

2 

15 

% 

28 

81 

33 

2 

100 

0 

14 

32 

19 

12 

3 

(■) 

ft 

0 

100 

77 

22 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

100 

ft* 

39 

2 

0 

ft 

0 

n 

31 

3 

i 100 

8 

14 

27 

23 

27 

2 

100 

8 

20 

! 87 

30 

8 

1 

tt 

21 

3 

100 

3 

12 

34 

24 

27 

1 

100 

1 

14 

88 

29 

17 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

30 

88 

1 1 

ft 

0 

0 

100 

23 

73 

4 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

100 

17 

81 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

* 18 

8! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0) 

0 

100 

34 

28 

38 

ft 

0 

0 

lob 

41 

81 

28 

* 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

9* 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

88 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

14 

8 

100 

49 

18 

31 

ft 

4 

1 

100 

87 

17 

15 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

100 

If 

7 

23 

2 

0 

0 

100 

83 

10 

8 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

100 

Ift 

5 

9 

2 

0 

0 

lbo 

82 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

100 

If 

4 

7 

1 

0 

0 

100 

•2 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

l 1 ) 

0 

100 

H 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

tf 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

If 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

88 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0) 

ft 

100 

49 

88 

11 

2 

ft 

0 

100 

47 

8ft 

17 

1 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

100 

N 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

81 

1 

d 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ft 

1 

100 

72 

18 

8 

2 

f 

0 

100 

88 

15 

3 

\ 

0 

ft 

ft 

4 

7 

100 

20 

88 

19 

13 

8 

7 

100 

7 

33 

88 

15 

8 

2 

1 

ft 

ft 

100 

M 

18 

13 

4 

3 

0 

100 

ftl 

16 

20 

8 

4 

\ 

er 

ft 

ft 

100 

IS 

1 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

100 

98 

1 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

100 

•7 

1 

ft 

1 

ft 

1 

loq 

92 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

ft 

0 

0 

100* 

48 

ftl 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

100 

44 

H 

<3 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

too 

87 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100, 

98 

4 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

79 

21 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

100 

84 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

ff 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

IN 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

8ft 

1ft 

0 

0 

0 

0; 

100 

91 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

100 

7ft 

18 

2 

2 

2 

1 

100 

11 

24 

, 7 

4 

3 

1 


1 Excludes home economics and vocational agriculture. 

Note.— All usable transcripts furnished information shown In each subject matter area. Percent do 
not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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Table 31. — Percentage distribution of high school graduate boys in the 

areqs, and by school enrollment: 

' « 

[Boldface type indicates 


Percent of hoys, by school enrollment 


Subject matter areas 


V 


All schools 


Credits earned 



Total' 

0 

H - 1 

1H-2 

! 2K-J 

i'sjh 

1 Over 

4 

Total ' 

1 0 

K-i 

i. 1 ; 

I 

t 

s 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

8 

18 

11 

i ” 

Academic 

English 

100 

<*) 

0 

(•> 

5 

72 

23 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Social studies 

100 

0 

2 

14 

45 

35 

5 

100 

0 

1 

13 

Mathematics 

100 

(*) 

5 

12 

27 

51 

6 

100 

0 

3 

. io 

General mathematics 

100 

7t 

17 

4 

0) 

(*) 

0 

100 

88 

15 

4 

College preparatory mathematics . . . 

100 

3 

1 

7 

14 

27 

44 

5 

100 

3 

7 

11 

Science 

100 

1 

6 

22 

34 

33 

4 

100 

(*) 

6 

20 

General science 

100 

30 

58 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

31 

87 

5 

Biological science 

100 

21 

78 

2 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

23 

75 

3 

Physical science 

100 

14 

27 

55 

3 

*(>) 

0 

100 

12 

27 

17 

Miscellaneous 

100 

f4 

5 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

83 

7 

( ! ) 

Foreign language 

100 

27 

11 

35 

17 

8 

2 

roo 

17 

, io 

89 

v Latin 

100 

It 

6 

22 

3 


0 

100 

88 

5 

23 

" French 

100 

81 

4 

8 

5 

1 

0 

• 100 

78 

6 

11 

Spanish 

100 

71 

5 

- 16 

6 

1 

0 

100 

85 

5 

20 

German * 

100 

84 

1 

4 

1 

(’) 

0 

100 

81 

1 

5 

All other foreign language. 

100 

88 

(») 

1 

1 

0 

0 

* 

100 

18 

<*) 

1 

Non academic 












Music 

100 

18 

35 

5 

1 

0 

0 

100 

58 

36 

4 

Art 

100 

78 

21 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

78 

26 

4 

Industrial arts — 

100 

44 

48 

13 

2 

1 

1 

100 

41 

4$ 

13 

Business.. 

100 

38 

48 

9 

3 

1 

1 

100 

44 

41 

5 

Home economics 

100 

88 

1 

(») 

0 

0 

0 

100 

88 

2 . 

0 

Vocational education « 

100 

88 

1 

1 

VI 

0 

0 

100 

•8 

1 ‘ 

1 

Vocational agriculture *. . 

100 

87 

I 

J 

1 

1 

(’) 

100 

88 

0 

<*) 

Physical education 

100 

45 

53 

2 

(>) 

0 

0 

100 

46‘ 

62 

2 

Physical education and health 

100 

84 

4 

1 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

88 

2 

2 

Health *... 

100 

73 

* 26 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

73 

27 

1 

Athletics 

100 

88 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

88 

1 

0 

Driver education 

100 

83 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

85 

5 

0 

others 

too 

73 

22 

3 

1 

t 

1 

1 

✓ 

100 

78 

23 

1 


500 and over 


Credits earned 


t Baaed on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability i 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix A. 
i Less than 0.5 percent.' 

* Median falls between 2 Intervals. 
r * 


3 

ERIC 
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upper 15 percent ability level, by number of credits earned 
Continental United States, 1958 


in subject matter 


median intervals] 
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Table 32.— Percentage distribution of high school graduate girls in the 

areas, and by school enrollment: 


[Boldface type indicates 



Sclenoe 

General science 
Biological science 
Physical science 
Miscellaneous 

Foreign language 
I Latin. 

French... 

8 pan lab 
German 
All other foreign language 

Nonacapimic 

Music. 

Art 

Industrial arts. 

Business 
Home eoonomlcs. 

Vocational education » 
Vocational agriculture 
Physical education 
Physical education and health 
Health 
Athletics 
Driver education 
All others 


» Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures war. . 

a?™ percenu were c “ cuutod app^rr 


I 


PUPIL ABILITV AND HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 8 9 

median intervals) 


Percent of ier!«, by school eiiro.'Imrm-Continncl 


5M imt over- 
O niinued 


200 m 


1 (Vli'searoed— 
t'mtinucd 


Crixlits earned 


- n 4 3 314-1 


n u 


1 is 


u 


it 


34 


37 


Total J 

0 

17 

11 

100 

0 

100 

0 


! IU sW^J^O'er 

: i ; I 4 


1 199 


rrxtJitb earned 


13 1 U 


IS 


) 


100 37 


70 


12 


43 


:i 


it 


n 


30 


(') 


tl I 14 


100 


ICO 


1* 


• Excludes borne economics and vocational agriculture 

-”^:XTSS£S5££*- - - »•>*. -a. 


1 

-1 ( m 

'2,2*4' 

1 1 

3 1 3 l 4~4 O'er 


1 



1 4 

— 

— — * 

1 . __ 



u 

> 71 

77 

1 tH 

i 

! 21 

t 

) 0 

1 11 

1 « 

1 24 

4 

- i 

' J 19 

43 

1 27 

3 

- 

i 

IG 

41 

32 



j 10 

~| 1 

47 

2 

0 

1 0 

I 0 

' 27 

« 

.1 

21 

4 

0 

! 7 

43 

y > 

14 

1 

75 

5 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

17 

0 

| 1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

19 

2 

0 

\o 

8 

9 

1 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

23 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 < 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

11 

19 

13 

3 

20 

11 

14 

7 

*% 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

1 

2 

0 


Percents do 


J 


ERjt 


. 
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Tablt 33. — Percentage distribution of high school graduates in the upper 

areas, and by school enrollment; 

(Boldface typo indicates 


Subject matter areas 


Percent of graduates, by school enrollment 


All schools 


Credits earned 



Total i 

0 

H\ 

Wi 2 

2K-3 

m-i 

Over 

4 

a 

Tom) ' 

\l 

j H-i 

i 

1*4 2 

1 

t . 

t 

4 

ft 

1 

f 

ft 

• 

i 

11 

it 

1? 

ACADEMIC 

English 

100 

(») 

0) 

(>) 

6 

m 

27 

100 

(») 

* 

(») 

~| 

P) 

Social studies 

100 

0 

2 j 1 * 

44 

34 

6 

100 

0 

i 

13 

Mathematics 

100 

2 

13 

24 

» 

30 

3 

100 

1 

u 

22 

General mathematics. 

too 

7ft 

21 

4 

(*) 

( f ) 

0 

100 

77 

IH 

5 I 

College preparatory mathematics... 

100 

7 

15 

25 

tf 

24 


v 100 

7 

12 

24 

Science 

1U0 

1 

18 

n 

2H 

1 

IK 

2 

100 

1 

19 

1 ” 

General science 

100 

30 

ft 

2 

U 

0 

0 

100 

39 

m 

! 2 . 

Biological science.. 

10U 

20 

77 

a 

(') 

0 

6 

100 

22 

7ft 

3 

Physical science 

100 

36 

ft4 

30 

1 

(•) 

0 

I 100 

33 

u 

31 ; 

Miscellaneous . 

100 

H 

4 

(•) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

H 

4 


Foreign language... 

100 

30 

11 

R 

13 

10 

4 

100 

19 

10 

U i 

Latin 

100 

at 

7 

22 

3 

1 

0 

100 

17 

6 

74 i 

French 

100 

7ft 

4 

12 

5 

l 

0 

100 

74 

4 

13 ; 

Spanish 

100 

71 

5 

16 

6 

1 

0 

100 

•7 

6 

19 : 

German 

100 

M 

1 

2 

1 

(*) 

0 

100 

•ft 

1 

3 

All other foreign languages 

100 

•ft 

(») 

1 

1 

0 

0 

100 

IS 

(*) 

1 

Nonacademic 

Music 

100 

ftS 

40 

6 

1 

(») 

(») 

100 

ft4 

41 

4 

Art 

100 

11 

20 

4 

(») 

0 

(*) 

100 

H 

26 

5 

Industrial arts 

100 

71 

21 

6 

2 

1 

(>) 

100 

18 

22 

; 

Business 

100 

26 

41 

14 

8 

5 

8 

100 

29 

43 

10 i 

Home economics ... .! 

100 

V 

17 

9 

3 

2 

f*) 

1U0 

74 

17 


Vocational education ' 

100 

•7 

1 

1 

(•*) 

( J ) 

(*) 

100 

•7 

2 

1 

Vocational agriculture 

100 

M 

(’) 

(') 

1 

(») 

(») 

too 

lit 

C 1 ) 

V) 

Physical education 

100 

46 

ftl 

1 

(>) 

(«) 

0 

100 

46 

44 

1 

2 • 

Physical education and health 

100 

•1 

5 

2 

(») 

0 

0 

100 

•4 

4 

2 

Health.. 

100 

7ft 

23 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

74 

29 

2 

Athletics 

100 

IM 

• (>) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

1« 

<•) 

°l 

Driver education 

100 

n 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

•ft 

5 

1 

0 

AH others 

100 

7ft 

21 

2 

1 

1 

1 

100, 

n 

21 

1 


600 and over 


Credits earned 


1 Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated «ee table A In appendix A. 
i Less than 0.5 percent. 
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25 percent ability level, by number of credits earned in subject matter 
Continental United States, 1958 

median intervals) 


Percent of prailuuicj, by school enrollment— Continued 


I $00 ant! over— 
j Continued 


' Credit* earned 
i Continued 


200499 


Credits earned 



4 Ovei 

4 

• Total 

' 0 


‘i 

1 C* 2 

i 

IS 

14 

11 

11 

I? 

18 

II 

[ 

4 

41 

31 

100 

C) 

0 

0 

44 

J 36 

6 

IO0 

0 

3 

19 

* Si 

- 

$2 

3 

100 

3 

i 

18 

28 

1 ^ 

(’) 

0 

100 

n 

23 

1 

J n 

27 

3 

100 

0 

19 

to 

29 

18 

2 

100 

2 

16 

33 

1 0 

0 

0 

100 

31 

0) 

2 

i n 

0 

0 

100 

17 

81 

2 

■> 

j 

(») 

0 

100 

39 

» 

32 

0 

0 

0 

100 

w 

2 

0 

ir 

13 

5 

100 

.11 

U 

2H 

i s 

1 

0 

100 

70 

8 

21 

i 7 

2 

0 

100 

si 

5 

8 

7 

2 

0 

100 

M 

4 

8 

, 1 

(») 

0 

100 

to 

(») 

1 

1 

0 

0 

100 

to 

(») 

1 


C) 

(0 

100 

49 

30 

10 

1 (’) 

0 

(») 

100 

H 

9 

1 

• 2 

1 

.1 

100 

73 

16 

7 

$ 

4 


100 

17 I 

*0 

19 

i 2 

1 

n 

100 

03 

.16 

14 

i (») 

(*> 

(») 

!00 

to 

1 

1 ( 

t*> 

(*) 

0 

100 

07 

1 

(’) 

• f f ) 

(*) 

0 

100 

43 

34 

1 

( J ) 

0 

0 

100 

87 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

78 

22 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

IN 

(») 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

84 

16 

0 

(«) 

(•) 

(») 

100 

73 

18 

3 


TO 


11 


2S 


i m 


Credits earned 


I OvCi 

4 

r Total 

» 0 


1 1 H 


i ji*- 

1 Over 

4 

37 

33 

34 

33 

30 

37 

38 

30 

20 

100 


0 

.L ( l 

12 

73 

17 

4 

100 

0 

3 

! 20 

1 

47 

26 

5 

3 

100 

1 

17 

13 

32 

13 

2 

0 

100 

to 

38 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

100 

5 

26 

34 

28 

6 

1 

( f ) 

100 

C) 

14 

41 

1 

i 30 

14 

2 

0 

UXJ 

22 

70 

3 

j ° 

0 

0 

0 

100 

17 

81 

o 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

43 

33 

I O'* 

1 0 

‘ (») 

0 

0 

100 

to 

2 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100 

70 

16 

13 

2 

(*) 

0 

” 0 

100 

83 

9 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

01 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

03 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

IN 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

09 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

33 

31 

16 

1 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

to 

2 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

80 

15 

3 

1 

(«> 

<») 

8 

100 

8 

32 | 

34 

17 

8 

2 

0 

100 

31 

14 I 

18 

10 

5 

1 

0 

igo 

lit 

0) 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100 

91 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

0 

100 

43 

33 

3 

0 

0 

0 - 

0 

100 

N 

3 

0 

0 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

80 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

100 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

03 j 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T 

100 

"i 

24 

6 

3 

3 

2. 


1 Excludes home economics and vocational agriculture. 

Nort.-Ail usable trantcrlpu furnished Information shown In each subject matter area Percent* do 
not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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WHAT HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS STUDY 


Table 34. — Percentage distribution of high school graduate boys in the 

areas, and by school enrollment: 

[Boldface type indicates 


Subject matter areas 


Percent ot boys, by school enrollment 


All schools 


Credits earned 



Total * 

0 

H-l 

ltf-2 

2K-3 

3H-4 

Over 

4 

Total ' 

0 

H-l 

i X’ 

1 

t 

s 

4 

I 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Academic 












English 

100 

(*) 

0 

(«) 

6 

71 

23 

ioa 

0 

0 

0 

Social studies 

100 

0 

2 

15 

45 

34 

5* 

100 

0 

1 

13 

Mathematics 

100 

1 

6 

14 

31 

45 

A 


ft! 

A 

1 0 

General mathematics 

100 

74 

21 

4 

(*) 

<*) 

u 

0 

1UV 

100 

V 7 

78 

% 

18 

Vi 

5 

College preparatory mathematics... 

100 

6 

10 

17 

17 

38 

5 

100 

• \ , 

4 

0 

15 

Science.... 

100 

1 

0 

24 

U 

21 

4 

100 

1 

r 0 

22 

. General science 

100 

31 

87 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

32 

M 

2 

Biological science! 

100 

21 

78 

3 

<*) 

0 

0 

100 

23 

74 

3 

Physical science 

100 

20 

28 

41 

3 

(*) 

0 

100 

17 

28 

41 

Miscellaneous 

100 

IS 

5 

<*) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

01 

6 

<9 

Foreign language 

100 

33 

11 

34 

14 

7 

2 

100 

23 

11 

38 

Latin ,,_i 

100 

72 

6 

20 

2 

(*) 

0 

100 

70 

5 

21 

French 

100 

82 

4 

0 

4 

(») 

0 

100 

80 

4 

11 

8panlsh 

100 

74 

6 

15 

5 

1 

0 

100 

08 

6 

19 

German 

100 

IS 

1 

3 

1 

<»> 

0 

100 

•4 

1 

4 

All other foreign languages 

100 

18 

(*) 

1 

1 

0 

0 

100 

10 

m 

1 

Nonacademic 












Music 

"lOO 

18 

34 

5 

1 

0 

(9 

100 

90 

36 

4 

Art 

100 

78 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

72 

24 

4 

Industrial arts 

100 

43 

87 

13 

3 

2 

1 

100 

40 

40 

14 

Business 

100 

36 

48 

11 

3 

1 

1 

100 

42 

49 

0 

Home economics 

100 

96 

2 

<’) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

97 

3 

0 

Vocational education « 

100 

17 

2 

1 

(*) 

<*) 

0 

100 

•0 

2 

1 

Vocational agriculture 

100 

K 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100 

- 00 

(*) 

(*) 

Ph yglcal education 

100 

42 

If 

2 

<*) 

W 

0 

100 

43 

14 

2 

Physical education and health.. «... 

*100 

•3 

5 

2 

<*> 

0 

0 

100 

04 

4 

2 

Health 

100 

78 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

74 

24 

1 

Athletics * j... 

100 

•9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

99 

1 

0 

Driver oducatlon 

100 

It 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

II 

6 

0 

All others 

100 

72 

21 

3 

1 

1 

1 

100 

70 

21 

2 


600 and over 


Credits earned 


1 Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix 'A. 

1 Less than 0.5 percent. 

• Median falls between 2 Intervals. 


o 

ERIC 


o 

FRI C 
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Sll7EfK*9i8 bv °"" bw of c,,dih ”"" d '■ **** — 


median intervals] 
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WHAT HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS STUDY 


Table 35. Percentage distribution of high school graduate girls in the 

areas, and by school enrollment: 

[Boldface type indicates 


Subject matter areas 


English. 

Social studies. 


Academic 


Mathematics 

Oeneral mathematics 

College preparatory mathematics. 


Science 

General science... 
Biological science. 
Physical science. . 
M Iscellapoous. ... 


Foreign language 

Latin 

. French 

Spanish 

German 

All other foreign language 


Nonacademic 

Music 

Art ^ 

Industrial arts.... 

Business ... 

Home economics 

Vocational education 1 

Vocational agriculture 

Physical education... 

Physical education and health 

Health 

Athletics 

Driver education 

All others 


Percent of girls, by school enrollment 


All schools 


Credits earned 


Total 1 

» 0 

>M 


12 

I3Xh 

1 Over 

4 

Total i 

» 0 

M - 1 

l«-2 

2 

t 

4 

6 

t 

7 

8 

t 

It 

It 

13 

100 

PJ 

( s ) 

P> 

6 

12 

31 

100 

(«) 

P> 

0) 

100 

0 

2 

16 

44 

34 

6 

100 

0 

1 

13 

100 

2 

19 

34 

29' 

16 

1 

100 

2 

17 

S3 

100 

76 

22 

3 

P> 

0 

0 

100 

77 

18 

4 

100 

10 

19 

S3 

20. 

11 

1 

100 

11 

16 

33 

100 

2 

26 

41 

22 

9 

P> 

100 

2 

29 

41 

100 

41 

68 

1 

P) 

0 

- 0 

100 

45 

64 

1 

100 

19 

78 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1U0 

21 

77 

3 ■ 

100 

49 

38 

13 

0) 

(’) 

0 

100 

47 

41 

12 

100 

•7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

#7 

3 

0 

100 

27 

11 

31 

13 

13 

6 

10Q 

16 

10 

34 

100 

M 

7 

23 

3 

1 

0 

100 

IS 

7 

26 

100 

74 

4 

14 

7 

2 

0 

100 

18 

4 

16 

100 

Tt 

5 

16 

6 

1 

0 

100 

tt 

5 

20 

100 

•7 

1 

2 

1 

. P> 

0 

100 

H 

1 

2 

100 

N 

1 

( 

1 

(») 

0 

0 

100 

#8 

1 

1 

100 

46 

46 

7 

1 

(*) 

P> 

100 

49 

41 

4 

100 

74 

21 

4 

(’) 

0 

P) 

ioo 

* 17 

27 

6 

100 

#6 

6 

m 

(») 

0 

0 

100 

#4 

6 

0 

100 

15 

34 

it 

12 

8 

14 

100 

18 

38 

13 

100 

44 

St 

17 

6 

3 

\ 

100 

6! 

31 

13 

100 

•a 

1 

P> 

<*) 

P> 

P> 

100 

#8 

1 

P) 

100 

it# 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

IN 

0 

0 

100 

47 

62 

1 

P> 

0 

0 

100 

46 

63 

1 

100 

•3 

6 

2 

(*) 

P) 

0 

100 

#6 

4 

2 

100 

76 

23 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

73 

26 

2 

100 

It# 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

IN 

0 

0 

100 

#3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 100 

N 

4 

0 

100 

77 

21 

1 

1 

p> 

"0 

100 

78 

21 

1 


600 and over 


Crcd l ts earned 


Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures wore available. For 
number of pupils from* which percents were calculated see table A in appendix A 
* Less than 0.6 percent. 
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kSteAW n “" b " o( "* dih 

median intervals] 

Percent of girls, by school enrollment-continued 


600 and over— 
Continued 

200-499 ' 

Cre 

( 

Jits earned- 
Continued 

Credits earned 

2**1 

3 3^i 

4 Ovci 

4 

' Total 

1 0 

Mr 1 

1 ix- 

2 2X~i 

3 3X- 

4 Over 










4 

IS 

* 14 

li 

l« 

17 

1H 

It 

21 

21 

22 

4 

J1 

35 

100 

0 

0 

0 

13 

14 

24 

44 

35 

7 

10U 

0 

• -S — 

3 

19 

45 

30 

4 

31 

17 

1 

1 100 

3 

25 

15 

23 

13 

t 

(0 

0 

0 

100 

72 

27 

1 

(*) 

0 

0 

29 

13 

1 

100 

11 

27 

SI 

22 

8 

1 

22 

7 

< J ) 

100 

3 

22 

43 

20 

12 

(’)' 

0 

0 

0 

100 

35 

IS 

1 

(*) 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

18 

81 

2 

0 

0 

o 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

5! 

33 

16 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

is 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

7 

100 

49 

12 

27 

5 

5 

2 

4 

1 

0 

100 

•7 

9 

22 

1 

(?) 

0 

9 

3 

0 

100 

85 

4 

10 

2 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

100 

87 

4 

8 


0 

o 

1 

(>) 

0 

100 

n 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

100 

in 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

< J ) 

(*) 

100 

39 

a 

48 

12 

2 

1 

o 

1 

0 

( J ) 

100 

88 

11 

1 

0 

0 

o 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

•7 

3 

(’) 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

10 

100 

9 

26 

22 

17 

13 

14 

3 

1 

1 

100 

30 

29 

25 

10 

7 

0 

1 

(>) 

( s ) 

100 

n 

0 

1 

<*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

it 

49 

(’) 

0 

0 

0 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

81 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

71 

21 

<*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

IN 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

81 

19 

0 

0 

0 

o 

(*) 

1 

0 

0 

100 

78 

18 

3 

1 

(’) 

0 


1-199 


Credits earned 


Total i 


100 


100 


100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1 0 

M-i 

1M-5 

■ 2M-1 

1 3KH 

\ Over 

4 

24 

25 

28 

27 

28 

28 

1 

0 

0 

13 

N 

21 

0 

4 

19 

44 

30 

5 

1 

19 

47 

24 

8 

2 

58 

40 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

33 

41 

17 

3 

1 

0 

16 

48 

27 

11 

1 

20 

71 

4 

0 

0 

0 

12 

81 

2 

0 

0 

0 

55 

31 

13 

0 

1 

0 

N 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

14 

16 

2 

<’) 

0 

82 

9 

8 

1 

0 

0 

12 

3 

5 

0 

0 

* 0 

12 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

N 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IN 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

35 

22 

2 

1 

0 

N 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•I 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

23 

32 

22 

13 

4 

15 

24 

32 

19 

9 

2 

H 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IN 

T> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

48 

4 

0 

0 

0 

N 

3 

0 

0 

, 1 

0 

m 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

IN 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

24 

I 

3 

1 

0 


not necessarily add ,h0WD ,n ** ch ,ubiect “**» Percents do 


o 

ERIC 


o 

ERIC 
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Table 36.— Percentage distribution of high school graduates in the middle 

and by school enrollment: 

(Boldface type indicates 


1 


Subject mattet areas ^ 


Percent of graduates, by school enrollment 


All schools 


Credits earned 



Total 

1 0 

k-i 

i 


13«H 

1 Over 

4 

Total 

» 0 

X-l 

IH-2 

I 

2 . 

s 

4 

6 

9 

7 

8 

• 

19 

it 

13 

Academic 












English 

100 

0 

0 

0 

10 

99 

24* 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Social studies 

> 

100 

0 

2 

16 

49 

34 

9 

100 

0 

. 

2 

12 

Mathematics...* 

100 

3 

31 

34 

20 

12 

1 

100 

3 

30 

S3 

General mathematics 

100 

14 

37 

8 

1 

0 

0 

100 

13 

36 

10 

College preparatory mathematics. .. 

/ 

100 

25 

*7 

24 

15 

8 

1 

100 

28 

34 

23 

Science 

100 

3 

28 

39 

30 

9 

0 

100 

3 

30 

38 

General science... 

100 

82 

96 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

36 

a 

2 

Biological science 

100 

23 

74 

3 

0 

0 

0 

; 100 

24 

73 

3 

Physical science. 

100 

It 

27 

12 

0 

0 

0 

100 

99 

27 

13 

Miscellaneous 

100 

9? 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

99 

4 

0 

Foreign language 

100 

68 

13 

20 

6 

3 

1 

100 

*69 

*14 

25 

Latin 

100 

85 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

100 

84 

6 

11 

French 

100 

81 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

100 

87 

4 

7 

Spanish 

v 100 

~ 81 

7 

11 

2 

0 

0 

100 

76 

8 

15 

German * ! 

100 

M 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

98 

1 

All other foreign language 

100 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

99 

<*) 

1 

Nonacademic 
Music 

100 

66 

37 

4 

1 

0 

0 

100 

68 

37 

4 

Art 

100 

77 

20 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

71 

25 

4 

Industrial arts 

100 

69 

17 

9 

4 

2 

2 

100 

93 

19 

9 

Business 

100 

16 

32 

19 

12 

9 

13 

100 

19 

34 

15 

Dome economics 

100 

69 

16 

13 

8 

3 

1 

100 

91 

18 

12 

Vocational education « 

100 

•6 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

100 

93 

3 

2 

Vocational agriculture 

100 

•8 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

100 

99 

0 

(>) 

Physical education 

100 

38 

69 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

36 

IS 

2 

Physical education and health 

100 

93 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

93 

6 

2 

Health 

100 

77 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

76 

23 

2 

Athletics 

100 

it 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

99 

1 

7 

0 

Driver education 

100 

93 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

94 

0 

All others 

100 

79 

23 

3 

1 

2 

1 

100 

73 

22 

3 


600 and over 


Credits earned 


« Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom menial ability measures i 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A in appendix A. 

* less than 0.6 percent. 

* Median Calls between 2 Intervals. 



o 

ERIC 
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median intervals] 


Percent of graduates, by school enrollment— Continued 


500 and over— 
Continued 


Credits earned— 
Continued 


200-490 


Credits eamod 


2X-Z 

3 Jf-s 

Over 
4 " 

Total 

0 

X- 1 

1X2 

J2X-: 

I3X- 

1 Over 

4 

Total 

• 0 

X-i 

iX-a 

! 2X-3 

3^-4 

Over 

4 

IS 

14 

IS 

If 

17 

18 

18 

28 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

28 

37 

28 

29 

8 

IS 

27 

100 

0 

0 

(*) 

13 

87 

20 

100 

0 

0 

0 

14 

71 

*16 

S8 

38 

10 

100 

0 

2 

21 

43 

27 

8 

100 

0 

2 

23 

43 

26 

6 

21 

13 

2 

100 

3 

32 

37 

17 

11 

1 

100 

2 

36 

34 

20 

8 

I 

1 

(*) 

0 

100 

M 

40 

4 

\*X 

0 

0 

100 

18 

38 

3 

2 

1 

o 

16 

9 

1 

100 

19 

SS 

27 

14 

6 

(>) 

100 

21 

87 

25 

13 

4 

1 

20 

9 

(*> 

100 

3 

28 

48 

20 

9 

1 

100 

2 

21 

47 

24 

, o 

• o 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

29 

88 

4 

(’) 

(*) 

0 

100 

24 

74 

3 

(i) 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

22 

77 

1 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

22 

77 

1 

0 

o 

o 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

82 

25 

13 

0) 

0 

0 

. 100 

88 

31 

9 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

It 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

r " 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

1 

100 

71 

13 

12 

2 

1 

6 

100 

88 

9 

4 

1 

o 

ft 

<’) 

(*) 

0 

100 

88 

7 

7 

0) 

0 

0 

100 

84 

4 

2 

o* 

o 

u 

0 

1 

(*) 

0 

100 

ft 

3 

4 

0) 

0 

0 

100 

H 

3 

*2 

(*) 

o 

o 

2 

(*) 

0 

100 

ft 

6 

4 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

88 

3 

1 

o 

o 

ft 

(*) 

( J ) 

0 

100 

188 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

188 

(*) 

0 

o 

o 

V 

o 

(*) 

(*) 

0 

100 

188 

( ? ) 

0 

0 

0 

‘ 0 

100 

188 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

<’) 

0 

100 

II 

39 

6 

1 

« 

<’) 

100 

82 

32 

6 

. 1 

(1) 

0 

(*) 

t 1 ) 

0 

100 

88 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

88 

4 

0 

0 

o 

0 

4 

2 

3 

100 

74 

11 

10 

4 

1 

a 

100 

73 

14 

7 

4 

1 

1 

10 

8 

16 

100 

10 

30 

24 

16 

11 

10 

100 

7 

22 

33 

22 

10 

7 

* 6 

2 

1 

100 

u 

12 

16 

13 

4 

1 

100 

63 

9 

20 

12 

7 

’ l 

1 

1 

1 

100 

88 

1 

1 

<*) 

0 

0 

100 

188 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

(*) 

(*) 

% 

100 

81 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

100 

81 

2 

2 

1 

8 

2 

(*) 

t « 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

100 

43 

83 

17 

7 

(*) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

100 

47 

H 

61 

6 

3 

0 

<*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160 

78 

23 

(») 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

87 

12 

(•) 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

88 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

188 

(*) 

0 

• 0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

88 

11 

0 

<0 

0 

0 

100 

II 

6 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

1 

1 

100 

II 

23 

4 

2 

6 

2 

100 

18 

26 

8 

4 

6 

2 


1-199 


Credits earned 


4 Excludes home economics and vocational agriculture. ' * 

p«~»ud. w 
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Tabic 37.— Percentage distribution of Kish school graduate boys in the 

matter areas, and by school enrollment: 

% 

v (Boldface type indicates 


Subject matter areas 
/ 


Percent of boys, by school enrollment 


All schools 


Credits earned 



Total' 

0 

X - 1 

IK-2 

2H«j 

am 

Over 

4 

Total ' 

0 

X-i 

1H-2 

1 

% 

t 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

9 

11 

11 

19 

Academic 

English 

100 

0 

0 

« 

11 

19 

20 

100 

0 

0 

<*) 













Social studies , 

100 

0 

2 

14 

18 

36 

10 

100 

0 

2 

12 













\f thamutliT- * 

100 

2 

21 

si 

25 

20 

2 

100 

2 

19 

1 39 

General mathematics. 

100 

SI 

37 

0 

1 

<*) 

0 

100 

41 

35 

12 

College preparatory mathematics. -- 

100 

20 

22 

99 

20 

14 

1 

100 

22 

18 

99 

Science 1 - 

100 

2 

21 

34 

28 

15 

1 

100 

2 

23 

S9 

General science. 

100 

20 

79 

3 

1 

0 

0 

100 

28 

99 

2 

Biological science 

100 

24 

74 

2 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

24 

74 

2 

Physical scleiice 

100 

47 

n 

21 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

46 

31 

23 

M iscellano is. ......... ......... 

100 

M 

4 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

94 

5 

<») 












. 1 

Foreign language. 

100 

14 

10 

20 

sJF 

2 

(*) 

100 

41 

11 

25 

Latin 

100 

B0 

4 

8 

(>) 

(») 

0 

100 

81 

4 

9 

French * - 

100 

it 

? 

4 

i 

(•) 

0 

) 100 

99 

3 

6 

Spanish i 

100 

04 

5 

10 

2 

<») 

0 

100 

79 

6 

13 

German 

100 

m 

1 

1 

<■> 

<*) 

0 

100 

99 

1 

1 

All other foreign language. 

100 

99 

(*) 

1 

(’) 

. 0 

0 

i 100 

99 

(*) 

1 










Nonacademic 

Music, -r - 

100 

IS 

28 

4 

(’) 

( f ) 

0 

100 

17 

28 

4 

Art - - 

100 

79 

18 

2 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

74 

23 

3 

Industrial art*. _ 

100 

86 

99 

19 

8 

4 

4 

100 

30 

SI 

19 

Business - - 

100 

27 

43 

18 

8 

3 

2 

100 

32 

43 

12 

Home economics 

too 

M 

4 

1 

0 

(*) 

0 

100 

99 

3 

1 

Vocational education 

100 

94 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

! ioo 

99 

3 

2 

Vocational agriculture.... 

100 

94 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

100 

99 

<*) 

(’) 

Physical education - .... 

100 

36 

19 

2 

(*) 

0 

0 

. 100 

33 

9* 

2 

Physical education and health. .... 

100 

98 

6 

1 

<*) 

0 

0 

100 

99 

9 

1 

Health - 

100 

77 

22 

1 

0 

i o 

0 

100 

71 

23 

2 

Athletics - 

100 

99 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

99 

1 

0 

Driver education.. . 

100 

94 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

91 

ft 

0 

A 11 nthftrt ...... 

100 

14 

22 

4 

2 

4 

3 

100 

79 

23 

3 












500 and over 


Credits earned 


$ Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix A, 

* Less than 0.5. 

’ Median falls between 2 Intervals. 
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middle 50 percent ability level, by number of credits earned in subject 
Continental United States, 1958 

# 

median intervals] 


Percent of boys, by school enrollment— Continued 


500 and Over- 
Continued 


Credits earned— 
Continued 


200-499 


Credits earned 


2M-3 

3 K-4 

Over 

4 

Total 

SO 


IK-2 

2K-3 

3X-4 

1 

Over 

4 

► 

Total » 

0 

X- 1 

1X-? 

2XS 

ax 4 

Over 

4 

IS 

14 

IS 

IS 

n 

IS 

11 

0 

81 

22 

ts 

14 

ts 

0 

V 

0 

0 

9 

0 

22 

100 

0 

0 

(*) 

13 

0 

17 

100 

0 

0 

0 

16 

73 

12 

35 

41 

11 

100 

0 


16 

49 

27 

9 

100 

0 

2 

22 

44 

25 

8 


22 

3 

100 

, 2 

‘,24 

SS 

22' 

19 

1 

100 

1 

26 

14 

25 

13 

2 

1 

(*) 

0 

100 

ss 

43 

4 

1 

0 

0 

100 

n 

41 

3 

1 

2 

0 

21 

16 

1 

100 

17 

27 

ts 

20 

10 

i 

1 

100 

16 

33 

i 

83 

17 

7 

2 

27 

16 

(*) 

> 100 

2 

19 

S9 

29 

14 

1 

ibo 

2 

16 

44 

29 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

23 

71 

6 

0 

0 

0 

100 

21 

73 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

21 

77 

2 

( 3 ) 

0 

0 

1U0 

' 23 

73 

2 

0 

0 

0 

(’) 

0 

0 

100 

49 

St 

19 

(’) 

0 

0 

100 

48 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

97 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

100 

0 

9 

10 

1 

'T 

0 

100 

N 

8 

2 

(1) 

0 

0 

(’) 

(*) 

0 

100 

81 

3 

7 

(’) 

0, 

0 

100 

93 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

<’) 

cf 

100 

ts 

3 

3 

0 

0 

. 0 

100 

97 

1 

1 

(1) 

0 

0 

2 

(>) 

0 

100 

ft 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(’) 

0) 

0 

100 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<’) 

0 

0 

100 

10 

i»> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(’) 

(’) 

0 

100 

•7 

29 

3 

.1 

(!) 

0 

100 

TS 

24 

3 

(1) 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

100 

87 

12 

» 1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

98 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

6 

100 

49 

tl 

21 

7 

2 

0) 

100 

<0 

J84 

14 

7 

2 

2 

6 

3 

2 

100 

17 

0 

27 

8 

3 

1 

100 

11 

33 

37 

15 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

n 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

91 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

100 

0 

2 

2 

*1 

0 

0 

100 

10 

0 

V) 

0 

0 

0 

(») 

(’) 

0 

100 

0 

2 

I 

4 

2 

2 

100 

0 

3 

4 

2 

5 

3 

<*> 

0 

0 

100 

42 

0 

(’) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

47 

49 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

100 

98 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

9S 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

78 

22 

<’) 

<*) 

0 

0 

100 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

99 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

100 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

97 

4 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

2 

2 

100 

SS 

21 

fi 

4 

9 

6 

100 

>0 

>0 

8 

8 

10 

4 


1-199 


Credits earned 


* Excludes home economics and vocational agriculture. 

Xotk.— A ll usable transcripts fUroishM information shown In each subject mutter area. Percents do 
not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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Table 38.— Percentage distribution of lii$K school graduate girls in the 

matter areas, and by school enrollment: 

_ ” [Boldface typo indicates 


Percent of girb/by school enrollment 


Subject mutter mens 

J All schools 

600 and over 



Crv< 

ills earned 





Credits conn'd 


Intel ' 

i 

1 0 

1 

;.vi 

: i 1 1 

,l.'» 1 -4 Over 

! i i . i 4 

i otal 

] 0 

i 

j H-i 


1 

t .• 

!.* 

77 

j s 

1 • 

7 


• 

10 

"l 

J 7 

12 

Academic 

English — 

100 

o 

j n 

1 

f 

1 

i O 

i 

! 


!CO 


'i ' 


* 


! 0 

J 


20 

.1 

0 

0 

1 

Social studies 

1U0 

o 

a 

i - 

J| 


i 

100 



— 




i . 
i 

11 

.w 

1 8 

1 0 
1 

2 

13 

Mathematics 

luO 

100 

ICHI 


40 


1 It 

M 

<« 

0 

(V 

100 

100 

100 


40 

36 

W 

« 

1 0 
2.1. 

General mathematics 

College pieparatory ithematics. .. 

si 

30 

30 

n 

•HI 

7 

26 

1 J 
1 

10 

i 

I 1 ) 

L_ 2 . 

5 

ss 

33 

^cicr.oe 

General scienee 

Biological science 

Physical science 

Miscellaneous 

100 

100 

ICO 

100 

100 

4 

as 

23 

n 

N 

35 

Ci 

74 

22 

2 

t 

44 

2 

3 

4 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

i 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j ^ 

1 © © © o w 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

5 

40 

23 

73 

•* 

36 

S8 

7t 

23 

2 

41 

2 

'5 

4 

0 

Foreign language 

Latin 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

S3 
83 
87 
77 
DO 
M 1 

15 

A 

21 

in 

5 

0) 

1 

5 

(>) 

1 

100 

45 

10 

26 

French 

U 

5 

1U 

0 

100 
. 100 
10U 
UlO 
100 

8! 

6 

12 

Spanish 

o 

4 

1 ^ 

1 

o 

IV 

0 

34 

5 

0 

German 

0) 

(0 

1 

t J ) 

i 

CV 

0 

71 

10 

10 

All other foreign langftge . . . 

100 

1*1 

(!) 

(V 

0 

0 

H 

(*) 

C) 


9 1 

_ 1 

tv 

N 

1 

Non\capemic 

Music 

Art 

Indu trial arts 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

40 

7i 

H 

IS 

21 

g 

5 

3 

(J\ 

1 

( : ) 

/t\ 

( J ) 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

>S0 

00 

11 

IN 

26 

3 

5 

Business- 

5 

22 

17 

2 

\ t 
IQ 

IV 

ft 

IV 

0 

24 

2 

8 

(*) 

Home economics 

Vocational education 

26 

is 

in 

40 

n 

77 

IN 

>1 

" 

IV 

25 

o 

11 

15 

(«) 

A 

] a 
0 
P) 

A 

0 

30 

04 

IN 

25 

31 

17 

22 

Vocational agriculture 

100 

0) 

SI 

5 

A 

Q 

v) 

A 

3 

i 

Physical education 

100 

1 

2 

u 

u 

A 

0 

A 

0 

0 

Physical education and health 

ICO 

IV 

(1) 

A 

U 

A 

0 

A 

37 

It 

1 

Health 

100 

100 

100 

22 

(*) 

g 

1 

A 

U 

A 

II 

A 

03 

71 

4 

3 

Athletics 

u 

A 

u 

A 

0 

23 

2 

Driver education 

V , 

O i 

II 

A 

U 

A 

0 

A 

IN 

0) 

0 

All others 

100 

23 

1 

w ; 

1 

4 

V 

u 

(’) 

u 

A 

N 

8 

0 

' ' ' 

1 

IV 

0 

70 

22 

2 


Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix A 
1 Bess than 0.5. 

* Median falls between 2 Intervals. 
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median intervals] 



Percent of girls, by school enrollment— Continued 

500 and over — 
Continued 

200-439 

1-199 

Credits er 
Coniin 

irned— 

ued 



Crei 

flits earned 

Credits earned 

2X-. 

13H-I 

I Over 

4 

Total 

« 0 

H - 1 

1X-: 

12X-! 

135^ 

1 over 

4 

Total 

1 0 

X-i 

iX-a 

' 2*-3 

1 3H-4 

1 Over 

4 

1) 

14 

IS 

IS 

17 

is 

19 

It 

31 

33 

33 

34 

IS 

36 

37 

38 

36 

7 

61 

81 

100 

0 

0 

(>) 

13 

66 

*33 

100 

0 

0 

0 

12 

66 

19 

41 

36 

8 

100 

0 

3 

26 

39 

38 

6 

100 

0 

3 

j 35 

43 

37 

4 

16 

4 

(’) 

100 

4 

88 

46 

13 

4 

<») 

100 

4 

45 

84 

15 

$ 

o 

li 

0 

0 

100 

S6 

37 

8 

(») 

0 

0 

100 

6# 

35 

3 

2 

1 

o 

11 

3 

(») 

100 

31 

86 

29 

9 

3 

0 

100 

35 

41 

25 

8 

1 

0 

13 

3 

(*) 

100 

4 

36 

44 

13 

6 

1 

100 

3 

27 

46 

19 

2 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

35 

61 

3 

(*) 

(*) 

0 

100 

26 

73 

3 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

33 

76 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

30 

66 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

7S 

19 

6 

0 

0 

0 

100 

73 

35 

4 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

67 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

3 

100 

67 

16 

13 

3 

1 

0 

100 

, 83 

11 

7 

1 

0 

o 

1 

(>) 

0 

100 

88 

10 

7 

« 

0 

0 

100 

63 

5 

3 

0 

0 

o 

1 

1 

0 

100 

•1 

4 

5 

<«) 

0 

0 

100 

63 

4 

2 

0 

o 

o 

1 ■'l 

(*) 

0 

100 

86 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 

100 

66 

4 

2 

0 

o 

o 

(>) 

l*> 

0 

100 

166 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

66 

1 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

166 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

166 

(■) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(*) 

0 

100 

44 

47 

7 

1 

0 

(*) 

100 

61 

40 

8 

2 

(*) 

o 

1 

n 

0 

100 

86 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

64 

6 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

(*) 

0 

100 

17 

3 

1 

0 

(*) 

0 

100 

66 

3 

1 

1 

o 

o 

It 

is 

27 

100 

4 

16 

21 

33 

18 

18 

100 

3 

11 

38 

38 

18 

14 

11 

4 

3 

100 

18 

30 

27 

35 

8 

3 

100 

11 

13 

38 

34 

12 

2 

(*) 

1 

1 

100 

66 

1 

O) 

0 

0 

0 

110 

166 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

166 

0 

0 

0 

(*) 

0 

100 

lit 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

44, 

66 

<>) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

47 

<6 

1 

0 

0 

o 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

68 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

64 

6 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

76 

25 

<’) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

61 

6 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

166 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

166 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

87 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

68 

8 

0 

0 

o 

o 

(*) 

(*) 

0 

100 

74 

34 

3 

0 

" 

0 

100 
100 | 

66 

31 J 

3 

0 

0 

0 


4 Ktdudes home economics and vocational agriculture. 

Note -All usable transcripts furnished information shown in each subject matter ana. Percents do not 
nocc»arlly add up to total because of rounding. 
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Tgbl« 39. Percentage distribution of hi 3 h school graduates in the lower 

areas, and by school enrollment: 


Snhjert matter areas 


Academic 


English 

Social studies. 


Mathematics 

General mathematics 

College preparatory matbemlWcs 


Science 

General science 

Biological science. . . 

Physical science 

M iscellaneous ... 

Foreign language 

Latin 

French 

Spanish 

German ; 

All other foreign languages. 


Nonacademic 

Music 

Art 

Industrial arts.. 

Business 

florae economics 

Vocational education . 

Vocational agriculture 

Physical education 

Physical education and health 

Health \ . 

Athletics 

Driver education 

All others 


Percent of graduates, by school enrollment 

All schools 

500 and over 

Credits earned 

Credits earned 

Total i 

1 0 

K-i 

IK-: 


i 

I.VH 

1 

1 Over 

4 

Total 1 

1 0 

K l 

IK- 2 

t 

s 

4 

s 

9 

7 

8 

9 

19 

j- 

11 

It 

100 

0 

0 

( J ) 

12 

u 

23 

i 

100 

0 

0 

0) 

100 

( f ) 

3 

17 

14 

1 30 

11 

100 

0 

2 

13 

100 

5 

39 

39 

14 

6 

<’) 

100 

5 

39 

3? 

100 

35 

47 

17 

1 

(*) 

0 

100 

29 

41 

24 

100 

44 


17 

5 

3 

0 

100 

S3 

26 

15 

100 

3 

j 30 

41 

15 

t 

1 « 

1 

i <*) 

100 

2 

33 

49 

100 

33 


4 

0) 

! o 

0 

ioo 

32 

r 

94 

4 

100 

I 

27 

i 

i ” 

3 

0 

0 

0 

J\ 00 

29 

9) 

4 

100 

% 

74 

l 

5 

! 0) 

0 

0 

/ioo 

71 

19 

6 

100 


L 3 _ 

0 

°i 

i-ftj 

0 

/ 100 

97 

3 

0 

100 

77 

n 

11 

i 

tn 

&V) 

100 

* 

7S 

12 

12 

100 

93 

3 

4 

(») 


0 

100 

94 

2 

3 

100 

ts 

3 

2 

o 


0 

100 

94 

2 

3 

100 

89 

7 

4 

i 

0 

' 0 

100 

M 

8 

5 

100 

ii 

l 1 ) 

1 

O 

0 

0 

100 

99 

(*) 

1 

100 j 

n 

(*) 

(’) 

(») 

0 

0 

100 

99 

(») 

1 

1 

•i 

36 

3 

(») 

0 

0 

100 

<8 

39 

3 

100 j 

77 

20 

* 

(>) 

C) 

0 

100 

<9 

27 

4 

100 

il 

17 

11 

5 

3 ! 

4 

100 

S3 

20 

12 

100 I 

16 


31 

15 

•1 

13 

ioo ; 

20 

26 

17 

100 1 

44 

14 i 

12 

12 ! 


2 

100 | 

SI 

17 

12 

100 j 

n 

4 . 

» 

I 1 

I j 

1 

100 j 

99 

6 

1 

100 ‘ 

9,7 

(>) ! 

1 

» i 

i ! 

1 

100 

99 

0 

(*) 

100 : 

1 

3*7 

H ; 

2 

0 

(,) i 

0 

100 

32 

U 

2 

100 

94 

4 

2 

(n 


0 

100 

93 

3 

3 

100 ! 

78 

21 

2 

o ( 

0 

0 

. 100 

77 

21 

2 

100 1 

1 

iti 

(B 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

100 

199 

1 

0 

100 

1 

93 

* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

93 

7 

0 

100 | 

98 

22 

3 

2 ! 

4 

2 

100 

71 

23 

3 


J®" 6 ' 1 f 0n 4 years of cn>d “ «* tor ".ontal ability measures were available. For 

number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A In appendix A 
* Lesa than 0.S percent 


o 

ERIC 
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25 percent ability level, by number of credits earned in subject 
Continental United States, 1958 


matter 


mediAn intervals) 



838832 — « 
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Table 40.— Percentage distribution of high school graduate boys in the 

matter areas, and by school enrollment: 

[Boldface type indicates 

Porornt of boys, by school enroll 


Subject matter arras 


English. 
Social studies. 


ACADKtfK? 


Mathematics 

General mathematics 

College preparatory mat hematics. 


Science.. 

Oe rural science. .. 
Biological science. 
Physical science. . 
Miscellaneous 


Foreign language. 

Latin 

French. . 

Spanish 

Oennan 

All other foreign language..... 


Nonacademic 

Music 

Art. 

Industrial arts 

Business * 

Ilome economics 

Vocational education • 

Vocational agriculture 

Physical education 

Physical education and health. 

Health 

Athletics 

Driver education..., ... 

All others 


intent 


All schools 

(Am 


Jits earned 


Total 

1 0 

k-i 


* 2K-; 

>W- 

• Over 

4 

Total 

1 0 

Xi 

IK-2 

t 

s 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

• 

19 

11 

19 

100 

0 

0 

0 ) 

13 

94 

22 

100 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

2 

19 

33 

33 

10 

100 

0 

1 

16 

100 

2 

27 

49 

20 

11 

0 ) 

100 

2 

23 

49 

100 

20 

48 

21 

2 

<*> 

0 

100 

22 

44 

30 

100 

39 

97 

20 

8 

7 

0 

100 

43 

94 

18 

100 

3 

30 

49 

19 

7 

1 

100 

* 

3 

31 

39 

100 

28 

98 

4 

1 

0 

0 

100 

2ft 

99 

4 

100 

27 

79 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

30 

97 

3 

100 

•7 

23 

9 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

97 

23 

9 

100 

IS 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

•S 

0 

0 

100 

81 

8 

9 

1 

(») 

O) 

100 

89 

* 9 

10 

100 

§4 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

too 

99 

1 

3 

100 

* 

2 

i 

(»> 

0 

0 

100 

99 

2 

2 

100 

99 

5 

2 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

99 

A 

3 

100 

9t 

<»> 

1 

0) 

0 

0 

100 

98 

(») 


100 

99 

0 

I 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

98 

0 

1 

100 

79 

27 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

79 

30 

0 

100 

89 

J8 

2 

1 

<>) 

0 

100 

71 

24 

3 

100 

30 

94 

22 

9 

7 

8 

100 

tft 

27 

n 

100 

20 

99 

18 

10 

2 

2 

100 

38 

39 

12 

100 

ft 

5 

1 

<») 

0 

0 

100 

93 

4 

1 

100 

89 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

100 

89 

9 

2 

100 

94 

(*) 

1 

2 

1 

*2 

100 

99 

0 

l 

100 

35 

11 

3 

0 

1 

0 

100 

30 

94 

4 

100 

91 

4 

1 

0 

(») 

0 

100 

99 

4 

l 

100 

89 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

81 

17 

2 

100 

99 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

99 

1 

0 

100 

92 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

93 

7 

0 

100 

99 

20 

A 

3 

8 

A 

100 

99 

. 

23 

ft 


fi00 and our 

( 


Credits earned 


f T* report * n * * ycars of cred " an ' 1 for » hon> mental ability nwwini were available For 
number of pupil* from which pcfocnu wen calculated ace table A In appendix. A 
« Less than 0.J peroent. 


o 

ERIC 
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Table 41. — Percentage distribution of high school graduate 

matter areas, and by school 


H 

girls i^ the 
enrollment: 


[Boldface type indicates 



Percent of girls, by school enrollment 


All schools 

50tf and over 

Subject matter areas 

Credits earned 

Credits earned 



Total* 

0 

4 

k-i 

1H-2 

2K-3 

1 

3)1-4 

Over 

4 

Total' 

0 

X-i 

IK-2 

I 

t 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6 

16 

11 

13 

' 4 

Academic 












English 

100 

0 

0 

(*) 

11 

65 

23 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Social studies 

100 

0 

4 

14 

35 

37 

11 

100 

0 

3 

10 

Mathematics 

100 

7 

51 

33 

9 

j l 

<*> 

100 

8 

51 

32 

General mathematics 

100 

40 

46 

14 

1 

0 

0 

100 

34 

46 

19 

College preparatory mat hematics... 

100 

49 

S3 

15 

3 

0 

0 

100 

56 

27 

12 

8elence : 

100 

4 

42 

43 

11 

2 

0 

100 

2 

45 

41 

General science .Jf . . . . 

100 

37 

56 

4 

( } ) 

0 

0 

100 

37 

56 

4 

Biological science. 

' 1004 


71 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

28 

67 

4 i 

Physical science „ 

100 

% 

15 

2. 

0 

0 

0 

100 

87 

16 

3 

Miscellaneous 

100 

66 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

66 

1 

0 

Foprign language 

100 

rt 

13 

13 

2 

«h 1 

(*) 

100 

76 

14 

14 

Latin 

100 

n 

3 

5 

<*> 

0 

0 

100 

65 

2 

3 

French 

100 

13 

... 3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

64 

2 

4 

Spanish 

100 

86 

8 

6 

1 

0 

0 

100 

81 

10 

7 

German 

100 

100 

M 0 

(*) 

0 

0 

o 

100 

166 

0 

(i) 

All other foreign language 

190 

n 


0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

66 

1 

0 

Nonacademic 












Music 

100 

5? 

43 

5 

<*> 

0 

* 0 

100 

49 

46 

5 

Art 

100 

75 

22 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

68 

28 

4 

Industrial arts 

100 

88 

11 

1 

(>) 

0 

<*) 

100 

85 

14 

1 

Business * 

100 

4 

18 

23 

16 

14 

22 

100 

6 

17 

22 

Home economics 

100 

18 

23 

n 

22 

12 

3 

100 

21 

25 

31 

Vocational education * 

100 

it 

2 

0 

1 

<*> 

1 

100 

64 

3 

0 

Vocational agriculture 

100 

160 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

(*> 

100 

166 

0 

0 

Physical education 

100 

99 

<1 

(*) 

0 

0 

0 

100 

33 

67 

0 

Physical education and health 

100 

ft 

4 

3 

m 

<*> 

0 

100 

64 

2 

4 

Health 

100 

75 

23 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

74 

23 

3 

Athletics 

100 

IN 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

166 

0 

0 

Driver education 

, 100 

63 

1 7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

N 

6 

0 

AU others 

100 

76 

23 

(*) 

1 

0 

0 

100 

75 

23 

<*) 


1 Based on pupils reporting 4 years of credit and for whom mental ability measures were available. For 
number of pupils from which percents were calculated see table A in appendix A. 

* Less than 0.5 percent 

• Excludes home economics and vocational agriculture. 
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lower 25 percent ability level, by number of credits earned in subject 
Continental United States, 1958 


tcs median intervals] 




Percent of girls, by school enrollment- 

Continued 





500 and over— 
. Continued 

• 



200-499 






1-198 

- 


Credits ea 
Contln 

rned- 

ued 



Cm 

tilts earned 

1 Credits earned 


iWh 

Over 

4 

Total 

■ 0 


IX- : 

2 2X-i 

»3X- 

1 Over 

4 

Total 

1 0 

H - 1 

IX-5 

1 2 

1 3XH 

. Over 

4 

IS 

14 

It 

11 

17 

18 

It 

29 

21 

22 

21 

24 

28 

28 

27 

28 

21. 

11 

•*< 

> 2fl 

100 

0 

0 

P) 

9 

72 

20 

100 

o 

0 

0 

21 

tt 

13 

35 

St 

13 

100 

0 

7 

16 

37 

32 

8 

100 

0 

0 

Y 

'86 

u 

28 

2 

8 

1 

1 

200 

6 

48 

35 

10 

2 

0 

100 

7 

48 

36 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

49 

4f 

6 

0 

0 

0 

100 

It 

30 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

100 

32 

a 

18 

. 5 

0 

0 

100 

27 

42 

27 

4 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

100 

7 

37 

44 

11 

2 

0 

100 

4 

34 

88 

7 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

100 

38 

It 

3 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

37 

82 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

24 

74 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

18 

82 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

81 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

81 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

m 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(% 

(•) 

100 

78 

10 

11 

2 

1 

0 

100 

78 

13 

9 

0 

0 

0 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

88 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

100 

81 

9 

2 

0 

o’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

94 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

!• 
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4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 
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5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

98 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

lit 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

ltt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

ltt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

ltt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(*) 

0 

0 

100 

8t 

37 

8 

0 

0 

0 

100 

81 

38 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

87 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

100 

tt 

2 

0 

0 

0 

a 

(’) 

0 

1 

100 

97 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

as 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

12 

28 

100 

0 

26 

ts 

24 

17 

8 

100 

4 

6 

30 

St 

21 

in 

19 

10 

4 

100 

13 

19 

4 It 

4 29 

18 

3 

100 

9 

11 

32 

28 

19 

2 

2 

1 

1 

loq 

ltt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

tt 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10Q 

ltt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

83 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

43 

It 

a 

0 

0 

0 

<*) 

0 

0 

100 

8t 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

91 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

74 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

88 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

ltt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

ltt 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

too 

94 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

87 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 k 

0 

100 

74 

26 

0 

vO 

0 

0 

100 

82 

17 

i 

0 

0 

0 


4 Median falls between 2 intervals. 


Non.— All usable transcripts furnished information shown in each subject matter ares. Percents do 
not necessarily add up to total because of rounding. 
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Although the proportion of girta and the proportion of boys who 
earned credit in the nonacademic areas were not the same, the relative 
popularity of the subject areas agreed remarkably well. The most 
common areas in the order of their popularity were as follows: 


Some of the important findings were: 

1. School gradaation,reqairement8 made a strong impact upon the number 
of credits earned in English and social studies; .some Impact on those 
earned in mathematics, science, and physical education; and very little 
upon other subject matter areas. 

2. In the academic subjects at least 91 percent of all pupils completed 
more than three credits in English; 83 percent completed more than 
twer credits in social studies and 42 percent earned more than three 
credits in social studies; 72 percent earned more than one credit in 
mathematics, 42 percent completed mere than two credits, and 20 
percent, more than three; 72 percent earned more than one credit in 
science, 35 percent earned more than two credits, and 13 percent, more 
than three; 50 percent earned some credit in foreign language and 15 
percent, earned more than two credits and 7 percent more than three. 

3. The median pupil completed 3 % to 4 credits In English, 2*4 to 3 credits 
In social studies, 1 *4 to 2 credits in mathematics, 1 *4 to 2 credits In science, 
0 to 1 credit lit foreign language, one-fourth to 1 credit in business, and 
one-fourth to 1 credit in physical education. The median pupil in the 
upper 25 percent ability group completed only one more credit in mathe- 
matics, and I to 1*4 more credits in foreign language than did the median 
pupil #1 the entire group of boys and girls* 

4. As school enrollment decreased, the percentage of pupils completing 
three or more credits In English decreased to some extent; the proportion 
of pupils completing three or more credits in social studies, mathematics, 
and in foreign language decreased decidedly, but the proportion com- 
pleting 3 or more hours in science showed little relationship to school 
enrollment, 

5. As pnpll abilities decreased, the percentage of pupils completing three 
or more credits In English decreased slightly; the proportion earning 
three or more credits In social studies increased slightly while the pro- 
portion earning three or more credits in mathematics decreased greatly 
as it did also In science and foreign language, 

«. All girls and boys completed some credit In social studies and English. 
A greater percentage of girls completed more than four credits in English; 
the proportion of girls and boys earning various amounts of credit in 
social studies was virtually the same; a higher proportion of boys com- 
ple^i a large number of credits in mathematics and in science; and a 
higher proportion of girls earned some as well as a large number of 
credits In foreign language. 


Girls 


Boys 


business 


business 

physical education 

industrial arts 

music 

health 

art 


E hvsical education 
ome economics 
music 
art 

health 


p 1 

h< 


* * * 
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8 * S;rfe , B f dUC#t . ,0n ' home ® con ? mics - «*. and health education 

"'*• htMh »»« «• 

•* £f,^L POpil8 , 81 perce " t ' earned some credit in business education. 18 
K"*"} m ® re tha " ^ee credits; 60 percent earned physical 

Dhv8i«rprfn« Lr h . e „ r H a K 7 ,.r ce , nt earncd «*».*» » comblnilion of 
fn.MM , • c ,n cat , on aad health and some completed physical education 
nnr f! ni without credit; 38 percent earned home economics credit; 33 
JfISf#1 t oi nd,l8tr ^ art* credit ; 43 percent, music credit; 25 percent, art 
credit, 24 percent, health credit; 7 percent, driver education credit* and 

tbnal^ducation 0 ' 18 earned credlt ,n vocationa l agriculture and voca- 

10. As school enrollments decreased, the proportion of pupils earnino 

Mhf at l 0n * i? m ® eco ! ,#ml f s ’ and vocational agriculture credits 
increased, the proportion earning physical education, industrial arts, art, 
vocational education, and health education credits decreased; and the 

only°slightly f PUP ‘ S earnlB < mu8lc and driver education were affected 

* b . i . ,lt J e8 decreased, the proportions of pupils completing business 
filll.? 1 J * ph , y8ical education, home economics, industrial arts, voca- 
tional education, and vocational agriculture credits increased and the 
p ™ p .” r ‘! on8 completing music and art credits decreased while the pro- 

virtually unchanged^" "* Cfedt ,n driTer educallon and in health were 

l2 ' l" ill* nonaca demle areas higher proportions of girls than of boys earned 
business education, music, and art credits; a slightly higher percentage 
of boys than of girls earned physical education credit (62 percent. 58 
* i!!^ h j h |l gher P« r centage of girls (68 percent) than of boys 
earned home economics credit; a much higher proportion of 
t?.^i. k?-? erCent th “ n ° r *?r ,a < 7 percent) earned industrial arts credit. 
Much higher percentages of boys than girls earned vocational agriculture 
?.“ dT ^ ,0Bal ®i dU f S i t#n credit8; jvhile approximately the same propor- 
tions of boys and girls earned credits in health and driver education. 
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Percent of Pupil Programs Devoted to Various Subject Matter 
Areas 

What proportion of a pupil’s high school program was given over to 
science, physical education, social studies? How many of his credits 
were earned in academic subjects as compared with nonacademic sub- 
jects? Did the proportion of credits earned by the academically able 
pupils in various subject matter areas differ from that earned by the 
less able pupils? Did the program completed by a pupil who ranked 
in the upper one-third of his class differ significantly in the proportion 
of credits earned in various subject matter areas from that completed 
by a pupil ranked in the lower one- third of his class? How does the 
program of a pupil enrolled in one of the largest schools differ from 
that of a pupil enrolled in one of the small schools in the proportion 
of credits devoted to various subject matter area? 

These are some of the questions which this chapter attempts to 
answer. The difference in the proportions of the program devoted to 
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specific subject matter areas by all pupils and those of various ability 
levels is clearly illustrated in figures 15 and 16. Those pertaining to 
pupils of different class ranks are shown in figure 17. Programs of 
pupils of different academic abilities and in different class ranks who 
enrolled in various size schools are shown in tables 42 and 43. 

Figure 15. Proportion of high school pupil programs devoted to certain 

subject matter areas 

ALL PUPILS • ALL SCHOOLS 



The data show that almost one-fourth (24 percent) of the typical 
1958 graduate’s program Was made up of English. This was true of 
the program completed by any pupil enrolled in schools of any size. 
A slightly higher proportion of the program of the lower ability pupil 
than of the academically able was devoted to English. 

A little less than one-fifth (18 percent) of the program completed 
by a pupil enrolled in schools of any size was made up of social 
studies. Except in the smallest schools, the academically able pupils 
devoted a slightly smaller proportion of their time to this area than 
did the less able. 

Approximately 13 percent of the program of the typical pupil 
was devoted* to mathematics. Although the median pupil in the 
upper 25 percent ability group earned 15 percent of bin credits in 
mathematics, one in the lower 25 percent ability group devoted only 
10 percent of his program to this area. In the low-enrollment schools 
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Figure 16.— Proportion of high school pupil programs devoted to certain 
subject matter areas, by pupil ability level 


ABILITY LEVELS - ALL SCHOOLS 

Horn* Economics 
Industrial Am 


UPPER 25% 


MIDDLE 50% 


LOWER 25% 


mathematic^ made up a smaller percentage of the pupil’s program 
j than it did in the other schools/ Also, in each group of schools the, 
able pupils devoted a higher proportion of their programs to mathe- 
| 1,1 a tics than did the less able. For instance, in the high-enrollment 

schools, 16 percent of tho program completed by a typical pupil 
in the upper 25 percent ability group and 10 percent, by a pupil in 
the lower 25 percent ability group were given over to mathematics. 

The slightly greater percentage of the program devoted by the 
less able pupil to English, social studies, and general mathematics 
might have been because this pupil, as a rule, earned fewer credits 
than did the more able. In this event, the credits earned in these 
subjects would account for a higher proportion of the total credits 
than would the same number of credits earned in these subjects by 
the more able pupil. 

College preparatory mathematics made up at least 10 percent of 
! typical pupil’s program in_all_schools. In the highest enrollment 
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Figure 17. — Proportion of high school pupil programs devoted to certain 
subject matter areas, by class rank 
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CLASS RANK . ALL SCHOOLS 


Homo Economics 
Industrial Arts 
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schools the ablest pupils devoted more than three times as high a 
percentage of their programs to this area as did the least able aca- 
demically ; in the middle-size schools it was approximately twice as 
much ; and in the smallest schools, about one and a half times. In th^ 
highest enrollment schools the able pupil devoted a greater proportion 
of credit to this aspect of mathematics than in the other two groups 
of schools. However, in the two groups of smaller enrollment schools, 
a greater percentage of the program of the less able pupil was devoted 
to college preparatory mathematics than in the largest schools. In 
fact, in the largest schools a pupil in the lower 25 percent in ability 
devoted a greater proportion of his program to general mathematics 
than to college preparatory mathematics but in either of the two 
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groups of smaller schools he demoted a greater proportion of his 
program to college preparatory mathematics. Ono explanation for 
this may bo that there are still many small schools in the country 
which offer only college preparatory mathematics. 

Science comprised 12 percent of the typical program of the 1958 
graduate. Again a greater proportion of the ablo pupil’s program 
than of the less able was given over to science. For instance, a pupil 
in the upper 25 percent ability group devoted 14 percent of his program 
to scienco while one in the lower 25 percent group devoted 11 percent 
to this area. 

Pupils in the smaller enrollment schools devoted a slightly higher 
proportion of their programs to this area than did those in the largest 
schools. In all enrollment-size schools science made up approxi- 
mately the same proportion of the program of the lower ability 
pupil as did mathematics. This was also true of the able pupil except 
in the largest schools whore science constituted a smaller proportion 
of his program. 

General science, biological science, and physical science, each made 
up from 4 to 5 percent of the pupil’s program in all schools. The 
difference between the proportion of the program devoted to general 
or biological scienco by the able pupil and by the less able was never 
large. This uniformity was due partly to the fact that many schools 
required 1 year of general science and 1 year of biological science for 
graduation. However, there was a great difference in the proportion 
of credit given over to physical science by the able pupil and the less 
able. Sinco virtually none of the schools required 3 years of science, 
the physical science taken by the pupil was, in most instances, 
elected by him. Although certain curriculums, such as the college 
preparatory, might have required physical science, the pupil had 
already indicated a choice since he had elected the curriculum in 
which he was enrolled. In the large schools the p^bil in the upper 25 
percent ability group devoted three times as muchjof his program to 
physical science as did the pupil in the lower 25 percent ability group; 
in the middle- and smallest-size schools it was two and a half times as 
much. 

The typical pupil earned approximately 6 percent of his credits in 
the area of foreign language. The able pupil devoted a greater per- 
centage of his total credits to foreign language than did the less able. 
For example, only 2 percent of the credits earned by a pupil in the 
lower 25 percent ability group were foreign language credits, but IQ 
percent of those earned by a pupil in the uppe^ 25 percent ability 
group were foreign language credits. In the highest enrollment schools 
8 percent of the credits earned by all pupils were devoted to foreign • 
language while in the lowest enrollment schools it was only 2 percent. 
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Table 43. Percent of credits earned by high school graduates in certain subject matter areas, by class rank, and school 

enr olment: Continental United States, 1958 
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Also, in the largest schools the able pupil completed six times as high 
a proportion of all his credits in foreign language as did the less able 
while in the small schools it was approximately three times as high. 
Spanish, Latin, and French .were the three languages to which pupils 
devoted the greatest’ part of their programs. Spanish was first in 
the proportion of the program given to it by pupils enrolled in the 
large schools. Latin was first in the medium and small size schools. 
In many of the small schools Latin is still the only foreign language 
taught which would be one factor in its greater popularity in programs 
of pupils enrolled in these schools. 

The figures show that as a pupil's ability rose, a higher proportion 
of his program was devoted to the academic subjects. For example, 
almost 67 percent of the credits earned by the typical pupil were in 
English, social studies, science, and mathematics and 73 percent in 
these four academic subjects and foreign language. Approximately 80 
percent of the program of a pupil in the upper 25 percent ability group 
was devoted to academic subjects while only 66 percent of that of the 
pupil in the lowest ability group was given over to this area. The 
difference in the proportion of all credits earned in academic work bv 
a pupil in the lowest class xenk and one in the highest was not as great 
as it was between the proportion earned by a pupil in the highest 
ability level and one in the lowest. This would tend to indicate that 
ability was a stronger determiner in a pupil choosing academic subjects 
than was the earning of good marks. 

Certainly the large proportion of the programs which able pupils 
devoted to academic subjects would tend to imply that these pupils 
were not seeking “easy” credits. Since the median pupil in the upper 
25 percent ability group earned approximately 18 credits, approx- 
imately 14 }{ of the credits earned by the typical pupil in the upper 25 
percent ability group were academic. Although the schools may have 
required 9 to 11 hours of academic work, pupils of this ability group 
carried more academic work than was required of them. Whether the 
pupils in the lower 25 percent ability group, who earned 66 percent of 
their credits in the academic area, carried programs which best suited 
their needs requires careful study. 

Of all nonacademic areas, business education was most popular 
as determined by the amount of the pupil’s program devoted to it. 
Approximately 10 percent of the program of the typical pupil was 
spent in this area. Home economics was next in popularity with 
approximately 4 percent of the typical pupil’s program given to it; 
industrial arts and physical education were third and fourth with 3 
percent each; mpsic followed with 2 percent, and the remaining areas 
with a total of more than 3 percent. 
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All of the nonacademic subjects, except music, art, and health, 
tended to comprise a greater proportion of the less able pupil’s pro- 
gram than of the academically able. 

There was little relationship botween the proportions of the pupil’s 
credits earned in some of the nonacademic subjects. In the middle- 
size or low-enrollment school music made up a greater percentage 
of the pupil ’8 program, especially of tho able pupil, while art made 
up a smaller percentage. A much greater proportion of tho program 
was given to industrial arts^ and to home economics by the less able 
pupils than the able in the largest schools as compared to the smaller 
schools. 

The sarfie trends seemed to be evident among pupils of various 
class ranks as were noted among those of different academic abilities. 

* • * 

Some important findings obtained from this section were: 

1. Of a typical pupil's program, 24 percent was English; 18 percent, social 
studies; 13 percent, mathematics; 12 percent, science; 6 percent, foreign 
language; 10 percent, business; 4 percent, home economics; 3 percent, 
industrial arts; 3 percent, physical education; 2 percent, music; and 
approximately S percent, other subjects such as art, vocational educa- 
tion, health, and driver education. 

2. The median pupil earned 73 percent of his credits in English, social 
studies, science, mathematics, and foreign language. 

3 A typical pupil in the upper 25 percent In ability earned 80 percent of 
his credits in the five academic subjects while one in the lower 25 per- 
cent in ability earned 06 percent. 

4. A typical pupil ranked in the upper one-third of his class earned 79 
percent of his credits in the five academic subjects while one in the 
lower one-third of his class earned 70 percent. 

5. A slightly higher proportion of the academic program of the less able 
pupil than of the able pupil was devoted to English and social studies. 

6. A much higher percentage of the program of the able pupil ^tan of the 
less able was devoted to mathematics, science, and foreign language. 

7. There was little difference in the proportion of the program devoted to 

general science and to biological science by the able pupil and that 
given to these areas by the less able. \ 

8. A much higher proportion of the able pupil’s program was devoted to 
physical science than of the less able. 

9. When compared with the less able pupil, the able pupil devoted a smaller 
proportion of his program to general mathematics and a much larger 
proportion to college preparatory mathematics. 

10. In the large schools, the proportion of a pupil’s program given to mathe- 
matics hnd foreign language was greater than in the low-enrollment 
schools. In the smaller schools, a higher proportion of the pupil’s 
prograpi was devoted to science. 
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11. Of all foreign languages (he largest proportion of a pupil’s program in 
the high-enrollment schools was deroted to Spanish. For the pupil 
enrolled in one of the lower enrollment schools, Latin was first among 
the foreign languages in proportion of credits. 

12. A greater proportion of the pupil's credits were earned In business 
education than in any other nonacademic area. Home economics or 
industrial arts, and physical education were next in Importance in 
regard to the proportion of a pupil’s credits earned. 

19. Each of the nonacademic subjects, axcept music, art, and health, com* 
prised a greater proportion of the less able pupil’s program than of the 
academically able. ' 
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CHAPTER IV 


Summary 

T HIS SURVEY has had as its main purpose obtaining informa- 
tion regarding programs carried by pupils of different academic 
ability levels. The findings, some of which are reviewed here, pertain 
to four areas of concern: (1) The appropriateness to pupil abilities 
of programs carried by the able; (2) the comparison between the pro- 
grams of the able pupils and the less able; (3) the comparison between 
the programs carried by girls and boys, and (4) the comparison of 
programs carried by pupils in large with those carried in small schools. 
These areas, each introduced by a question, follow. 

Do high school pupils judged to be academically able take courses 
which are appropriate in terms of their abilities? 

Findings revealed by the study indicate that many of the academ- 
ically able pupils could have carried heavier programs. Only 63 
percent of the upper 5 percent ability group and 50 percent of the 
upper 25 percent in ability were enrolled in college preparatory 
curriculum. However, since an additional 18 percent of the pupils 
in each of these ability groups were enrolled in single curriculums, 
higher percentages of pupils were probably enrolled in programs 
similar to those of the college preparatory curriculums. 

Of the upper 25 percent ability group almost 60 percent were 
ranked in the upper one-t^ird of the class and of the upper 5 percent 
ability group 75 percent were so ranked. Although these figures 
show that a large majority of the very able pupils earned school marks 
in keeping with their high academic ability, at least one-fourth of them 
did not. 

The median pupil in the upper 5 percent ability group fell within 
the group earning 17% to 19% credits for graduation and the median 
pupil in the upper 15 percent or 25 percent ability group fell within 
the 17% to 18% credit range. This means that the typical able pupil 
earned approximately 4% or 4% credits per year. This may not consti- 
tute a very heavy program load. 
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Furthermore, a rather large percentage of the upper ability pupils 
completed programs composed of a small number of credits. For 
instance, of the upper 5 percent ability group, 19 percent earned 
16 % to 17 % credits and 11 percent earned fewer credits, while 22 
percent of the upper 25 percent group earned 16# to 17 % credits and 
18 percent earned fewer. In the Ifyper 25 percent ability group, also, 
there were 5 percent who earned fewer than 15# credits. Even though 
there may have been several valid reasons for the light loads carried 
by these boys and girls, some of which are given in the text," there 
must have been many pupils who could and should have earned 
additional credits. 

The survey does hot indicate that the able pupil shunned academic 
subjects since a very large proportion of his program was devoted to 
these areas. In the upper 5 percent ability group, 84 percent of a 
pupil’s prograin consisted of academic subjects while 80 percent of 
that of a pupil in the upper 25 percent ability group was made up of 
such work. 

A typical pupil in the upper 5 percent ability group earned 11# to 
15 academic credits of which 3# to 4 were in English; 2 % to 3, in each 
of social studies, mathematics, and science; and 1# to 2, in foreign 
language. In addition, he earned one quarter to I nonacademic credit 
in each of the areas of music, business, and physical education. A 
pupil in the upper 25 percent ability group earned the same number 
of credits in the various subjects except that he completed only 1# to 
2 credits in science and no credit in music. 

The data show that the area of foreign language was slighted by 
the able pupils. Also, while these pupils did not neglect academic 
subjects, many did not carry advanced courses in social studies, 
mathematics, science, or foreign language. For instance, of the 
pupils in the upper. 5 percent academic ability group only 38 percent 
completed more than three credits in social studies; 48 percent, more 
than three credits and 77 percent, more than 2 credits in mathematics; 
31 percent, more than three credits and 60 percent, more than two 
credits in, science; and 20 percent, more than three credits and 40 
percent, more than two credits in foreign language. In the various arts 
virtually none carried advanced courses. A lack of advance course 
offerings in some schools was a factor, but it probably was not solely 
responsible for the situation. 

Although approximately 60 percent of the pupils in the upper 25 
percent ability group were bound for some type of formal education 
beyond high school, too many had no such commitment. 

How does the program of the academically able pupils compare 
with that of the less able? 

< feral differences were found in the types of programs carried by 
able and less able pupils. The highest proportion of able pupils was 
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enrolled in the college preparatory curriculum and, as pupil academic 
abilities decreased, enrollments in this curriculum also decreased. 
Therefore, in the middle 50 percent ability group approximately the 
same proportions were enrolled in the general curriculum as in the 
college preparatory curriculum, and of the lower 25 percent ability 
group almost four times as many were enrolled in the general cur- 
riculum as in the college preparatory curriculum. The typical able 
pupil fearned approximately one more credit for graduation than did 
the typical pupil in the Average ability group. He devoted 80 percent 
of his program to academic subjects while the pupil in the lowest 25 
percent ability level devoted 66 percent. While a pupii in the aver- 
age or lower academic ability group completed 3# to 4 credits in 
English; 2# to 3 in social studies; 1# to 2 credits in "each of mathe- 
matics, science, and business; and one quarter to 1 credit in physical 
education, the pupil in the upper 25 percent ability group completed 
only 1 more credit in mathematics, 1# to 2 more credits in foreign lan- 
guage but 1 lesscredit jn business. It follows that a greater proportion 
of the credits earned by the middle and lower ability groups than by the 
able groups were nonacademic credits. 

The difference, at least*in quantitative difficulty, between the pro- 
gram of the able and that of the less able child was greater in the 
high-enrollment schools than in the low. It would seem, however, 
that the differences in pupil programs between ability groups were 
not as great as the needs of the boys and girls would have required. 

How do the programs of boys differ from those of girls? 

On the whole, girls seemed to carry programs more nearly commen- 
surate with their abilities than did boys. For instance, girls were 
more likely to earn a larger number of credits than were boys. While 
77 percent of the girls earned at least 16# creditsy. only'64 percent of 
the boys earned that amount. A smaller proportion of girls as com- 
pared to boys earned fewer than 15# credits. However, as academic / 
abilities increased, the difference between the proportion of girls and / 
the proportion of boyB earning large numbers of credit decreased until 
in the upper 5 percent ability group, a slightly higher proportion of 
boyB earned at least 17# credits. 

The typical girl completed fewer credits in mathematics and indus- 
trial arts, but more credits in foreign language, music, business, and 
borne economics than did the typical boy. Also, the typical able boy 
earned more science credits than did the able girl. 

Girls, when compared to bays of similar academic abilities, were 
more likely to earn better marks in their schoolwork. All ability 
and class rank distributions showed a greater percentage of upper 
ability boys than of girls ranking lower in their classes than abilities 
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would indicate. Abo, ability distributions by class rank showed that 
a highw percentage of girls than of boys of all academic ability 
attained ranking* in the upper one-third of their classes. 

How do programs carried by pupils in the low- and high-enroUment 
schools compare? 

The data show that programs carried by pupib in large enrollment 
schoob differed from those in small schoob. For instance, in the 
mgh-enroUment schools, a larger percentage of all pupils, as well as 
pupils of high ability , were enrolled in college preparatory curriculums 
than in the low-enrollment" schools. 

Pupils in the larger schools tended to carty more credits than did 
those in the small schools. While the pupil in the highest enrollment 
schools completed 17# to 18# credits, one in the smaller schools 
completed 1 credit less. 

In the large enrollment schools there seemed to have been a greater 
attempt to adjust the program load to the ability of the pupil at 
least in number of credit^ earned, and in the amount of academic 
subjects earned, than was true in the smaller schools. For instance 
in the largest schools 23 percent of the upper 25 percent ability group 
earned at least 19# credits while 10 percent of the lower 25 percent 
a lhty group did so. In the small schools 12 percent of the upper 25 
percent ability group and 9 percent of the lower 25 percent ability 
level earned a similar amount. In addition, in the high-enrollment 
schools the typical pupil in the upper 25 percent ability group devoted 
84 percent of his program to academflb subjects and the one in the lower 
25 percent ability group devoted 66 percent, while in the low-enroll- 
ment schools the proportions of the programs devoted by the able 
and less able child were 71 percent and 63 percent. 

The programs carried by pupils in the high- and low-enrollment 
schools varied to sotae extent in subject matter. The pupil in the 
lowest ability group in the large school earned almost the same 
number of credits in the different subject master areas as did the one 
m the small school except that he carried 1 credit more in the social 
studies area. The typical pupil in the upper 25 percent ability group 
hi ever, carried 1 more mathematics credit, 1# to 2 more foreign 
anguage credits, and 1 less business education credit in the large 
school than did a pupil of like ability in the small school. 

I® the large school the able girl earned more credits in physical 
science and foreign language but fewer in home economics and business 
than one in the smallest school, whilathe able boy eanled mtre credits 
in mathematics, physical science, a^d foreign language and fewer 
credits m industrial arts than did one in the smallest school In the 
large school the^oy in the lowest 25 percent ability group earned more 
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credits in social studies and industrial arte but fewer credits in business 
t han one in the smallest school. The girl in this ability group who Z 
enrolled in the largest school earned fewer college preparatory and 
more music credits than the one in the smallest schools. 

b6tWeen the large and 8maU enrollment-size schools 
was noted in the percentage distributions of boys and girls in class 
ranks according to abilities except that in the small schSls a higher 

IZlr oZw abUity W* ^o ranked to the 

tri °" e_thlrd ® f . the claas were boys and a smaUer proportion of 
those who ranked in the upper one-third were boys. 

♦ * * 

S “ rV S f c blS type ’ 5 s weU 88 P r °g rftm evaluations, need to be 

nfn^r 1 b l StG and i°^ al 8ch<M>1 districte in order that the status 
i ?rams being earned by pupils of various abilities, including the 
academic may be determined. These surveys can then form the 

basis for further study to improve the identification and motivation 
of pupils of all abilities. v 
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Appendix A. — Continued 

Tab!* B. — Distribution of usable transcripts of 1958 high school graduates 
enrolled in each curriculum, by size of school: Continental United States, 

1958 

<1 


Curriculums 


Number of transcripts, by srbool enrollment 


J ftu/and over 

200-499 

• 1*199 

Jr 

Total ...j 3,305 

1,530 

. 810 

Not available 

229 

122 

144 

Single 

557 

273 

193 

General . 

6§7 

456 

263 

College preparatory 

1,211 

425 

120 

Vocational 

163 

107 

40 

Commercial _ 

360' 

122 

40 

Home economics and industrial arts.. 

65 

15 

8 

Miscellaneous 

33 

6 

8 


Appendix B 

List of Mental Ability Tests With Name and Address 

of Publisher 


California Test of Mental Maturity 
California Test Bureau 
Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, Calif. 

Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test 
Public School Publishing Co. 

Test Division of Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Inc. 

1720 East 38 Street 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

General Aptitude Test Battery 
U.S. Employment Service 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D.C, 

The Henmon-Xelson Tests of Mental 
Ability 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

2 Park Street 
Boston 7, Mass. 

Kuhlmann- Anderson Intelligence Tests 
Personnel Press, Inc. 

188 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N.J. 


Kuhlmann- Finch Intelligence Tests 
American Guidance Service, Inc. 

720 Washington Avenue SE. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

2 Park Street 
Boston 7, Mass. 

Ohio State University Psychological 
Test 

Ohio College Association 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability 
Tests . 

Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 
Tarry town, N.Y. • 

Otis Self-Administering Tests of Men- 
tal Ability 

Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 
Tarry town, N.Y. 
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Philadelphia Test of Mental Ability 
Bureau of Research 
Board of Education 
Philadelphia Pftblic Schools 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pintner General Ability Tests * 
Har court, Brace and World, Inc. 
Tarry town, N.Y. 

SRA Non-Verbal Form 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 

259 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, 111. 
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8RA Test of Primary Mental Abilities 
Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, 111. 

Terman-McNemar Test of Mental 
Ability 

Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 

Tarry town, N.Y. 
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Appendix C. — Subject Titles 

The following list includes all titles of courses appearing on the 
transcripts of high school credits and classified under English, mathe- 
matics, science, foreign languages and social studies. 

ENGLISH 


American Essay 
Assembly Production 
Basic Skills of Reading 
Bible (only when listed under English 
on transcript) 

Communications 
Communications Arts 
Communications, Oral 
Composition 
Composition, Advanoed 
Composition, Senior 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Composition and Speech 
Correspondence, Business 
Debate 
Declamatory 
Drama 

Drama Assistant 
Dramp, Modern 
Drama, Senior 
Dramatic Arts 
Dramatics, Reading 
Effective Speiking 
English 

English (General) 

English 1 or 9th grade 
English 2 or 10th grade 
English 3 or 11th grade ' 

English 4 or 12th grade 
English, Advanoed 
English, Advanoed Freshman 
English, Basic 
English, Business 
English, College 
English, Contemporary 
English, Functional 
English Fundamentals 
English Mechanics I or 1 
English Mechanics II or 2 
English Mechanics III or 3 
English, Modern 
English, Oral 
English, Practical 
English, Preparatory 


English, Remedial 

English, Secretarial 

English, Vocational 

Etymology 

Exposition 

Expression 

Grammar 

Grammar, Senior 

Grammar and Composition 

Great Books 

Journalism 

Journalism 1 

Journalism 2 

Language 

Language Arts (Communications Arts) 

Language Culture 

Language, General 

Language and Literature 

Librarian 

Library 

Library Assistant 
Library Club 

Library Experience (Practice) 

Library Methods 
Library Offioe Practice 
Library Science 
Library Training 
Library Work (Servioe) 

Literature 1 « 

Literature 2 
Literature 3 

Literature, 19th and 20th Century 

Literature, American 

Literature, American and English 

Literature and Composition 

Literature, English 

Literature, Modern (Contemporary) 

Literature and Rhetoric 

Literature, Rhetoric and Modern 

Literature Survey 

Literature, World 

Newswriting 

Oral Expression 

Oratory and Debate 
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Penmanship 
Play Production 
Public Speaking 
Public Speaking 1 
Public Speaking 2 
Publications 
Publications, 8chool 
Radio 

Radio English 
Radio Production 
Radio Speech 
Radio Workshop 
Reading, Accelerated 
Reading, Basic Skills of 
Reading, College and Modern 
Reading, College Preparatory 
Reading, Developmental 
Reading, Effective 
Reading Improvement 
Reading Literature . 

Reading, Remedial 

Reading, Rhetorio and Background 

Rhetoric 

Seminar 


Speech 
Speech 1 
Speech 2 

Speech, Advanced 
Speech Arts 
Speech, Basic 
Speech, Cooperative 
Speech Correction 
Speech and Drama 
Speech, Elementary 
Speech Major 
Speech Minor 
Speech and Spelling 
Speech and 8urvey 
Spelling 

Spelling and Literature 

Stage 

Stagecraft 

Stagework 

Theater Arts 

Word Study 

Writing, Business 

Writing, Creative 

Writing, Expositive 


MATHEMATICS 


Algebra 

Algebra I (1st year) 

Algebra' II (2d year) ‘ 

Algebra, Advanoed (2d and 3d year) 

Algebra, Basio 

Algebra, Beginning 

Algebra, College 

Algebra, Elementary 

Algebra, Higher 

Algebra, Intermediate (2d Year) 
Algebra, Intermediate and Advanoed 
Algebra Review 
Algebra-Geometry 

Algebra, Advanoed and Solid 
Geometry 

Algebra, Advanoed and Trigonometry 
Algebra and Trigonometry Review 
Analysis and Calculus 
Analytics and Cslculus 
Arithmetic 

Arithmetic, Advanoed 
Arithmetic, Advanoed Commercial 
(only when credited under mathe- 
matics on transcript) 

Arithmetic, Applied 
Arithmetic, Higher 


Arithmetic, Practical 
Arithmetic Problems 
Arithmetic Review 
Arithmetic,' Senior 
Calculus 
Geometry 
Geometry I 
Geometry II 
Geometry, llth Year 
Geometry, Analytical 
Geometry, Applied 
Geometry, Globe 
Geometry, Plane 
Geometry, Solid 
Honors Survey 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 9 or 1 
Mathematics 10 or 2 
Mathematics 11 or 3 
Mathematics 12 or 4 
Mathematics, Advanoed 
Mathematics, Advanced Senior 
Mathematics Analysis 
Mathematics, Applied 
Mathematics I, Applied 
Mathematics II, Applied 
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Mathematics, Basio 
Mathematics, Beta 

Mathematics, Business (only when 
credited under mathematics on 
transcript) 

Mathematics, College 
Mathematics, Comprehensive 
Mathematics, Consumer (or Arith- 
metic) 

Mathematics, Economic 
Mathematics Essentials 
Mathematics, Functional 
Mathematics, Fundamental 
Mathematics, General 
Mathematics I, General 
Mathematics II, General 
Mathematics, General Advanced 
Mathematics, High School 
Mathematics, Industrial (only when 
credited under mathematics on 
transcript) 

Mathematics, Introduction to College 
Mathematics, Laboratory (only when 
credited under mathematics on 
transcript) 

Mathematics, Occupational 
Mathematics, Personal 
Mathematics, Practical 
Mathematics, Preparatory 
Mathematics, Refresher 



Mathematics, Related Shop (only 
when credited under mathematics 
on transcript) 

Mathematics Review 
Mathematics Review-College 
Mathematics, Senior 
Mathematics, Senior Refresher 
Mathematics Shop (only when credited 
under mathematics on transcript) 
Mathematics, Trade (only when 
credited under mathematics on 
transcript) 

Mathematics, Universal 
Mathematics, Vocational (only when 
credited under mathematics on 
transcript) 

Mathematics, Vocational Applied 
(only when credited under mathe- 
matics on transcript) 

Mathematics and Trigonometry 
Review 
Navigation 
Slide Rule 
Trigonometry 

Trigonometry, Industrial (only when 
credited under mathematics on 
transcript) 

Trigonometry, Plane 
Trigonometry, Vocational (only wh$n 
credited under mathematics on 
transcript) 

Trigonometry and Solid Geometry 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Danish . 

Hebrew II 

French 

Hebrew III 

French I or 1 

Italian 

French II or 2 

Italian I 

French III or 3 

Italian II 

Frenoh IV or 4 

Italian III 

French, College 

Latin 

French I, Conversational 

Latin I 

Frenoh II, Conversational 

Latin II 

French, General 

Latin III 

German 

Latin IV 

German 1 

Latin, Caesar 

German 2 *> 

Latin, Virgil 

German 3 

Polish 

Greek 

Portuguese 

Hebrew 

Russian 

Hebrew I „ 

Spanish 


* 


Spanish I or 1 
Spanish II*or 2 
Spanish III or 3 
.Spanish IV or 4 
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Spanish I, Conversational 
Spanish II, Conversational 
Spanish, College Preparatory 
Spanish, General 
Spanish, Nonpreparatory 
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Aeronautics 

Anatomy and Physiology 

Astronomy 

Aviation 

Aviation Education 
Biology 
Biology I 
Biology II 
Biology, Advanced 
Biology, Applied 
Biology, Beginning 
Biology, College 
Biology, Elementary 
Biology, General 
Biology-Health 
Biology Laboratory 
Botany 

Botany Agricultuie * 

Chemistry 

Chemistry, Advanced (Chemistry II) 

Chemistry, Applied 

Chemistry, ‘College 

Chemistry, Consumer 

Chemistry, Elementary 

Chemistry, Everyday 

Chemistry, General 

Chemistry, Industrial 

Chemistry Laboratory 

Chemistry, Practical 

Chemistry, Vocational 

Chemistry and Laboratory 

Climatology 

Conservation 

Geology 

Geography, Physical 
Health (only when listed as science on 
transcript) 

Hygiene and Sanitation (only when 
listed as science on transcript) 
Laboratory Assistant 
Physics, Aeronautical 
Physics, Applied 
Physics, College 
Physics, Everyday 


SCIENCE 

Physics, General 
Physics, Industrial 
Physics, Vocational 
Physics Laboratory 
Physics and Laboratory 
Physiography 
Physiology 
Science 

Science, 9th grade 
Science, 11th grade 
Science, 12th grade 
Science, Advanced 
Science, Advanced Physical 
Science, Air 
Science, Applied 
Science, Aviation 
Science, Basic 
Science, College 
Science, Consumer 
Science, Earth 
Science, Elementary 
Science, General 
Science, General and Biology 
8cience, Industrial (only when listed as 
science on transcript) 

Science Laboratory 
Science, Life 
Science, Modern 
Science, Modern Physical 
Science, Natural 
Science, Physical 
Science, Practical 
Science Problems 
Science, Related Physical 
Science Review 
Science, Senior 

Science Shop (only when listed as 
science on transcript) 

Science Survey 

Science, Vocational (only when listed 
as science on transcript) 

Science and Health 
Zoology 
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SOCIAL 

Adjustment, School 
Adjustment, Vocational 
Affairs, Current 
Affairs, Far East 
Affaire, World'’* 

' Business Relations and Occupations 
(only when listed under Social 
Studies on transcript) 

Citizenship 
Citizenship, Basic 
Citizenship, Community 
Citizenship, Economic 
Citizenship, World 
. Civics 
, Civics 9 

Civics, Community 
Civics, Occupational 
Civics Problems 
Civics, Social J 
Civics, United Estates 
Civics, Vocational 
Civics and Geography 
Civics and History 
Civics and State History 
s Civilization, Contemporary 
Civilization, World 

Commerce (only when listed under 
, Social Studies on transcript) 
Commerce, World (only when-* listed 
under Social Studies on transcript) 
Commerce and Industry (only when 
listed under Social Studies on 
transcript) 

Community 

Constitution, United States 
Counseling, Senior 
. Culture 

Culture, World 
Customs, Social. 

Democracy ' _ 

Democracy, American 
Democracy, Economio 
Democracy, Problems of American 
Development, Social 
Discussion, Group * 

• Economics % 

Economics,' Consumer 
Economic^^lementary 
' Economics, Personal + 

Economics, Principles of 

* 


STUDIES 

Economics, Social 
Economics and Government 
Economics and Industrial Geography 
Economics and Law' 

Economics and Social Problems 
Education, Consumer 
Education, Consumer Problems 
Education, Vocational (only when 
listed under Social Studies on 
transcript) 

Ethics 
Etiquette 
Events, Current . 

Geography 

Geography, Advanced 
Geography, Commercial 
Geography, Economic 
Geography, Global 
Geography, Industrial 
Geography, . United States 
Geography, World 
Goals 

Goals, Senior 
.Government 
Government, Advanced 
Government, American 
Government, Applied 
Government, Civil 
Government, Senior 
Government, United States 
Guidance 
Guidance, Group 
Guidance, Vocational 
Heritage, Cultural 
History 
History 10 
History 11 
History 12 
History I 
History II 
History III 

History, Academic World 
History, American 
History, American and. Civics 
History, American and Government 
History, Ancient 
History, Ancient and Medieval 
■ History, Contemporary 
History, Contemporary World 
History, Early European 
History, English J 
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| History, European 
History, Far Eastern 
History, French 
History, General 
History, General World 
History, Hebrew 
History, Industrial 
History, Latin- American 
History, Medieval 
History, Medieval and Modern 
History, Modern 
History, Modem European - 
History, Modem World 
History, Negro 
History, Northwest 
History, Oriental 
v History, Our Air Age 
History, Pan-American 
History, State 
! History, United States 

History, United States and Govern- 
ment 

History, Vocational 
History, Western 
History, World 
History and Social Science 
History and Social Studies 
Horizons, American 
Humanities ” ‘ 

Ideas, Contemporary 
Ideas, Growth of 
I Industry, Local 

information. Vocational 
Job and Trades (only when listed 
3 under Social Studies on transcript) 
Leadership 
Living, Art of 
Living, Community 
Living, Effective 
Living, Efficient 
Living, Everyday 
Living, Family 
Living, Home 
Living, Home and Family 
Living, Modem 
Living, Personal 
Living, Problems of 
living, Problems of Modern 
Living, Science of Daily 
Living, Social 
j Living and Planning 
Living in Society 
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Nations 

Nations at Work 
Organizations, Democratic 
Orientation 

Orientation, Freshman 
Orientation, Sophomore 
Peoples, World 
Planning, Educational 
Problems 

Problems, American 
Problems, Consumer 
Problems, Contemporary 
Problems, Current World 
Problems, Economic 
Problems, Family 
Problems, Freshman 
Problems, Modem 
Problems, National 
Problems, Personal and Community 
Problems, Personal and Social 
Problems, Psychology 
Problems, Senior 
Problems, Social 
Problems, Social Economic 
Problems, United States 
Problems, World . 

Psychology ‘ . * 

Psychology, Applied ' 

Psychology, Personal 

Psychology, Senior + , 

Psychology, Social 

Psychology and Sociology 

Psychology of Living 

Relations 

Relations, Family 

Relations, Home 

Relations, Human 

Relations, International 

Relations, International and History 

Relations, Life 

Relations, Occupational x 

Relations, Pacific 

Relations, Personal 

Relations, Social 

Religion 

Religion I 

Religion II 

Religion Education 

Religion Instruction 

Seminary- 

Science, Political 

Social Studies 

Social Studies I 
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Social Studies II 

Social Studies III 

Social Studies IV 

Social Studies, Advanced Skills in 

Social Studies, Current 

Social Studies, Introduction to 

Social Studies, Senior 

Society, American 

Sociology 

Sociology I 

Sociology II 


Accompanist 
Band 
Band I 
Band II 

Band, Advanced 

Band, Brass 

Band, Cadet 

Band, Concert 

Band, Dance 

Band, Intermediate 

Band, Junior 

Band, Marching 

Band, ROTC 

Band, .Senior 

Band and Chorus 

Band and Glee Club 

Band and Orchestra 

Band and Theory 

Band, Orchestra, and Choir 

Choral Production 

Choir 

Choir, A cappella 
Choir, Junior 
Choir, Madrigal 
Choir, Preparatory 
Choir, Senior 
Choir, Treble 

Choir, Preparatory and Senior 
Choirs ters 
Chorus (or Choral) 

Chorus, Boys 
Chorus, Girls 
Chorus, Mixed 
Clef, Treble 
Drum Corps 
Drum Training 
Ensemble 


Sociology, Elementary 
Sociology, General 
Sociology, Problems in 
Sociology and Economics 
8urvey, Community 
Training, Job 
Training, Missionary 
Travel, World 
Trends, American 
Vocations 
World Background 
World Economics 

♦ 

MUSIC 

Glee Club 
Glee Club, Boys 
Glee Club, Girls 
Harmony 

Instrumental Instruction 
Instruments 
Instruments, Beginning 
Instruments, Wind 
Majorette . 

. Music 

Music, Allstate 
Music, Applied 
Music, Appreciation 
Music, Band and Vocal 
Music, Camp 
Music, Fundamentals of 
Music, General 
Music, History of 
Music Instruction 
Music, Instrumental 
Music Literature 
Music Major 
Music, 'Rudiments of 
Music I'beory 
Music, Vocal 
Music and Theory 
Musical Art 
Musicianship 
' Orchestra 
Organ 
' Piano 

Piano Lessons 
8trings 

Strings, Advanced 
Strings, Beginning 
Strings, Intermediate 
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Theory, Fundamentals of Twirling 

Theory and Harmony Vocal 

Theory, Piano Vocal, Girls 

Treble Clef Vocal Lessons 

Troubadors Voice 



HOME ECONOMICS 


Child' Care 

Child Care and Honxf Nursing 
Child Development 
Clothing I • 

Clothing II 
Clothing III 
Clothing, Advanced 
Clothing, Commercial 
Clothing Major 
Clothing Minor - 
Clothing, Senior 
Cooking / 

Cooking, Boys 
Cooking Club 
Cooking and Sewing 
Domestic Science 
Domestic Science I 
Domestic Science II 
Dressmaking ! 

Family Economics 
Family Living 
Family Relations 
Foods I 
Foods II 
Foods III 
Foods IV 
Foods Advanced 
Foods Boys 
Food Science 
* Foods Shop 
Food and Clothing 
Home Economics, Advanced 
Home Economics, Basie 
Home Economics, Boys 
Home Economics I 
Home Economics II 
Home Economics III 
Home Economics IV 
Home Economics, Vocational I 
Home Economics, Vocational II 
Home Economics, Vocational III 
- Home Economics, Vocational IV 
Home Economics Laboratory 


Home Econolftfcs Project 
Home Economics Project (Summer 
Projeot) 

Home Economics, Vocational, Rawing 
Project 

Home Crafts (Arts) 

Home Decoration 

Home and Gardens 

Home and Living 

Home Making 

Home Making I 

Home Making II 

Home Making III 

Home Making IV 

Home Making V 

Home Making, Senior Problems 

Home Management 

Home Mechanics 

Home Nursing 

Home Planning 

Home Relations 

Home and Society 

Household Arts 

* Household Chemistry (Only when list- 
ed under Home Economics in 
transcript) 

Laundry 

Marriage and Family 
Meal Planning 
Needlecraft 
Nursing Arithmetic 
Nursing, Practical 
Nutrition 

Personal Grooming 
Personal Living 
Personal Relations 
Prenursing 
Sewing 

Sewing and Design 
Tailoring 

Tearoom Management 
Textiles 

Wardrobe Planning 
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BUSINESS 


Accounting 
Accounting I 
Accounting II 
Accounting, Elementary 
Accounting, Personal 
Advertising 
Auditing 
Banking 
Bookkeeping 
Bookkeeping I 
Bookkeeping II 
Bookkeeping III 
Bookkeeping, Personal 
Business Arithmetic 
Business, Applied 
Business, Basie (Elementary) 
Business, Beginning 
Business Behavior 
Business, Commercial 
Business Communications 
Business Correspondence 
Business Economics (Commercial) 
Business Education 
Business, Elements of 
Business English 
Business Essentials 
_ Business Exploration 
"Business Forms 
Business, General 
Business, General Elements of 
Business, Introduction to 
Business, Junior 
Business Law ^ 

Business Law and Economics 
Business Law and Mathematics 
'‘Business Law and Principles 
Business Law, Common 
Business Law, Economics of 
Business Law, Practical 
Business Machines 
Business Management 
Business Mathematics and English 
Business Organisation 
Business Organisation and Law 
Business Organisation and Manage- 
ment 

Business Orientation 

Business Practice 

Business Principles 

Business Procedures 

Business Relations 

Business Relations and Occupations 


Business Science 

B usinSSa 

Business Speech 

Business Spelling 

Business Survey 

Business Training 

Business Training, Junior 

Business Training, 8enior 

Business Training, Elementary 

Clerical, General 

Clerical, General Practice 

Clerical Practice 

Clerical Records 

Clerical Training 

Commeroe 

• Commeroe, Advanoed >. 

Commeroe Training 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Arithmetic (Advanced) 
Commercial Arts 
Commercial Arts, Advanced 
Commercial English 
Commercial Law 
Commercial Science 
Comptometer 
Consumers Goods 

Consumers Living (only when listed 
under Business in transcript) 
Duplicating 
Filing 

Filing and Mimeographing 
Machine Calculation 
Marketing 
Merchandising 
Office, Commercial 
Office Experience 
Office, Junior 
Office Machines 
Office Occupation 
Office Organisation 
Office Practioe 
Office Production 
Office Training 
Penmanship 

Penmanship and Spelling (only when 
listed under Business in transcript) 
Prebusiness 
Recording 
Reoofdkeeping 
Records 

Records, Clerical 
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Retailing 

Retail Selling (not distributive educa- 
tion) , 

Sales and Advertising (not distributive 
education) 

Sales and Business Organisation 
Sales, General 

Sales and Merchandising (not distrib- 
utive education) 

Sales, Personal (not distributive edu- 
cation) 

Sales, Selling (not distributive educa- 
tion) 

Sales and Retailing 

Salesmanship (not distributive educa- 
tion) 

Salesmanship and Psychology 
Secretarial Experience 
Secretarial Practice 
Secretarial Studies 
Secretarial Service 
Secretarial Training 
Selling, Retail 
Shorthand 
Shorthand I 


Shorthand II 

Shorthand and Stenography 

Shorthand and Training 

Shorthand and Transcription 

Shorthand II and Transcription 

Stenography 

Stenography I 

Stenography II 

Stenography III . 

Stenography, Senior 

Stenography and Transcription 

Stenography and Typing 

Transcription 

Typewriting, General 

Typing I 

Typing II 

Typing III 

Typing IV 

Typing, Advanced 

Typing, Business 

Typing Club 

Typing, Elementary 

Typing, Intermediate 

Typing, Personal 

Typing Review 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


Athletic Association, Girls 
Athletics 


Athletics and Physical Education 
Baseball 

Basket Ball, Boys 
Basket Ball, Girls 
Bowling 
Cheerleader 
Dance 

Dance Camp 
Dance Composition 
Dance, Modern^ 

Drill Team 7 
Driver Education and Health 
Driver Education, Safe Driving 
Driver Education^ Safe Driving 
Theory 

Driver Training (only when listed 
* under Physical Education in tran- 
script) ' 

Driver Training Class (only when 
listed under Physical Education in 
transoript) 


Driver Training Wheel (only when 
listed under Physical Education in 
transcript) 

Driving (only when listed under Physi- 
cal Education in transcript) 

Driver, Road (only #hen listed under 
Physical Education in transcript) 
Field Sports 
First Aid 

First Aid and Health 
Football 

Football and Swimming 

Golf 

Gym 

Health 

Health Appraisal 
Health, Basio 

Health, Basic and Physical Education 

Health and Gym 

Health and Hygiene 

Health and Development 

Health, Corrective 

Health Education 
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Health Training 
Health and' Nutrition 
Health, Personal Regimen 
Health and Safety 
Healthful Living 
Indoor Spelts 
Intramurals 
Life Saving 
Military 

Military, Army Reserve 

Military Cadets ' 

Military Drill 

Military, Drill Theory 

Military Science — Basic Training 

Military Science I 

Military Science II 

Military Training 

Pep Squad 

Physical Education 

Physical Education 1 

Physical Education 2 

Physical Education 3 

Physical Education 4 


Physical Education and Health 
Physical Education or Health ' 
Physical Education, Health, and 
Safety 

Physical Education, Health or Driver 
Education 

Physical Education and Basic Health 
^fflysical Education and Driver Edu- 
cation. 

Physical Training 
Pool 

Red Cross 

Reserve Officers Training Corps 

Soccer 

Softball 

Sports 

Sports, Senior 

Swimming 

Swimming and Gym 

Tennis 

Track 

Tumbling 

Wrestling 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(Not including vocational home ecomonics ) 


Air Conditioning 
Automobile I, Vocational 
Automobile II, Vocational 
Automobile Mechanics 
Automobile, Related 
Automobile Science 
Automobile Shop 
Automobile Theory 
Automobile Trade 
Blueprint 
Blueprint Readiqg 
Cabinetmaking 
Carpentry 
Carpentry Trade 
Chef 

Coal Mining 
Cosmetology 
Cooperative Business 
Cooperative Industry 
Cooperative, Merchandise 
Cooperative, Office 
Cooperative, Related Sales 
Cooperative, Retail 
Cooperative, Sales 
Cooperative Training 


* • Distribution, Economics of 

Distributive Education 
Distributive Education Laboratory 
, Distributive Education Major 
Distributive Education Minor 
Diversified Education 
Diversified Education Major 
Diversified Education Minor 
Diversified Education, On the Job 
Training 

. Diversified Education, Related 

v " Information 

Diversified Education, Related 
Occupations > 

Diversified Occupations 
Diversified Occupations, Work 
* . Experience 

Diversified Training, Cooperative 
Diversified Training, General 
Diversified Training, Special 
Electrical Work 
Employment Practices 
Floristry 

Food Preparation 
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General Industry Shop 
Machine Shop 

Machine Shop, Metal Fitting 

Machine Shop, Related Machine 

Masonry 

Metal Trades 

Mechanics 

Mechanical Drafting 

Merchandising 

Occupations 


V 

Patternmaking 

Photography 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Printing Shop 

Projection 

Radio 

Restaurant Training 
Retail Selling 
Store Problems 



UNCLASSIFIED COURSES 


Annual Photo 

Art — English 

Art or Industrial Arts 

Art, Music, or Industrial Arts 

Art, Office 

Art and Speech 

Attendance Officer 

Audio-Visual 

Auditorium 

Band and Physical Education 
Band, Physical Education and Chorus 
Band, Physical Education, Library 
and Chorus 

Band, Physical Education, and Voca- 
, tiona) Music 
Basic Skill 
Boys Club 
Cadet Teaching 
Cafeteria 
Civil Air Patrol 
Clinio Assistance 
Composite * 

Correspondence Club 
Distributive Education Club 
Elective 

Exploratory Teaching 

Extracurricular 

Future Farmers Association 

Future Homemakers Association 

General Education 

Guidance 

Hobbies 

Home Economics or Industrial Arts 
Uflmeroom Program 
Introduction to Education 
Latin Club 
Leadership 
Letter Club 


Library and Chorus 

Mathematics or Science 

Music or Art 

Music and Art 

Noninterpretable Credits 

Nurses Aid 

Office Service 

Pep Club 

Personal Training 

Physical Education and Art 

Physiology-Psychology 

Printing — Foods 

Projection 

Recreation Council 

Related Subjects 

Relative Training 

Reviews 

Safety 

Safety Education 

Safety Education and Driver Training 
Safety, Personal 
Science Club 
Seamanship 

Seminar (also coded as Clinic) 

• Senior Forum 
Senior Review 
Senior 8urvey 
Speech Clinio 
Student Body Officer 
Student Conservation Society 
Student Exchange * 

Student Government 
Student Store 
Study Hall 
Switchboard 
Transportation 
Visual Aids 
World Affairs Club 
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Appendix D. — The Questionnaire 


Form SEC-14 Budget Bureau No. 51-5810 

Approval Expiree 6-15-59 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

H Office of Education 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Principal: 

Events of the “cold war” have emphasized a number of questions 
about the status of American education. One of these questions 
concerning which information is greatly needed is the number of 
pupils of high scholastic aptitude who are, in fact, studying secondary 
school subjects which challenge their abilities and interests. In oilier 
to answer this question, and also in order to be able to compare the 
programs of study of pupils of different levels of aptitude, the Office 
of Education is making a survey of the subjects which 1957-58 
high school graduates of different .levels of ability studied in high 
school. For this purpose we need two types of information: 

(1) General information concerning the school, from a short 
questionnaire. 

(2) Information concerning the individual pupil, from the pupil’s 
transcript of credits and other sources. 

We feel certain that you will want to help us obtain a true picture 
of high school students’ programs in the United States. You will 
find the procedures for doing so on the accompanying pages. 

Your school is one of a small number selected by scientific sampling 
methods. Because the number of schools selected is small, it is 
particularly important that each one make a report. Your cooperation 
in giving us the information requested will be greatly appreciated. 

A postage-free label is enclosed for your use in returning the pupil 
transcripts and the questionnaire/ 

Sincerely yours, 


A * * 

Enclosures 


L. G. Dbrthick, 

U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Budget Bureau No. 51-6810 
Approval Expires 0-15-50 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Offloe of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

A STUDY OP HIGH 8CH00L PUPIL PROGRAMS 
Qv&ionnaire 



Report prepared by_ 
Title 


1. Check the type of organisation applicable to your high school: 

- 0) Senior high school (3-veari 

‘(2) Regular high school (4-year) 

(3) JunioNsenior high school or undivided high school (5-O-year) 

(4) Other (specify) . * 

Nefs: a. If your school did not graduate students from the 12th grade in 
1957-58, please check here — ., and return the questionnaire without 
proceeding further. 

b. If your school was not operating in 1957-58, check here and 

return the form. 

2. Type of community served (check one) : Urban (2,500 or more population) 

Rural (less than 2,500 population) . Area in suburb of city of 25,000 or 

more populatio n 7 

3. Give the 1957-58 membership, l.e., the number of pupils on the active rolls in 

your high school organisation . 

4 a. Give the number of graduates from the 12th grade in 1957-58 . 

b. Give the number of these graduates who are attending 2-year or 4-year 

5. a. According to the most recent scholastic aptitude teat, give the number of 

pupils in the 1967*58 graduating class whose intelligence quotients fell into 
the following groupings: 

1 Less than 90 _* , 

2 90-109 

3 110-119 

4 120-129 

5 130 and over 

b. Give the name and form of the test 

6. Check the grades in which credits or units required for graduation from your 
high school are earned: 

Grades 9-12 

b. Grades 10-12 (only) 

7 S® number of Carnegie units* required of any pupil in the 

1957-58 clast for graduation regardless of the curriculum elected 

”• Glv ® number of units necessary for graduation in each of the following 
* Required subject matter_ 
b Elective subject matter 

■w attendance of UO dock boos dnrlns a achool rear In any . 


L 
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9. Of the unite required (see 8a above), indicate by cheeking in the table below 
the number of units required in each subject field or group of fields. 


Field 

Number of Carnegie 
units required 

Other 

(speci- 

y* 

>4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

fy) 

English 








Social studies 








Mathematics 

• 







Science 








Foreign language 



# 





Music 








Art 








Industrial arts 








Home economics 








Physical education 








Health 







• 

Driver education 








Physical education and health (com- 
bined course) 








Physical education or health 








Physical education, health, or driver 
education 






• 


Music or art 








Art or industrial arts 








Art, music, or industrial arts 








Home economics or industrial arts 








Mathematics or science 







' ' 

Other (specify) 


0 
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(Check 


Type of change 

Made 

during 

1957-58 

Made 

during 

1958-59 

Definitely 
scheduled 
to begin in 
1959-40 

Increase in number of units of required 
subjects 




Decrease in number of unite of required 
subjects 


v 


Increase in courses in mathematics, science 
and foreign language 




Increase in subjects other than mathema- 
tics, science, and foreign language ' 

~ * " 






“ as ass ss i =^w.ss=“ 

All School* 

Schools With Enrollments Below 600 

b ‘ “r ST n&mM * ’? tU ^ come 40 No - 8- Select the transcript of 
hat pupil. Then oount down five more to No 18 Se)M*t th*t # Mn ^ 4 
ConUuu. Belectlng truo^rip,. ^ uth ^ mU1 ^ ^ 

' Srtoi?* " ha * d ‘~ WlPU « 8 - »• <*>■ Puplh’ uMM. muy b. 
Schools With Enrollments of 600 and Over 

b ' «xsr ttsszs? 

£j£jj“ “'” Cti °* tr ““ ripU 01 •“* 10th pupil until you reach Ito^ 
'' b'SrtoS* MkCtod ,r * n “' iP '* <*■ “■ *>•>• Pupllf »» may b. 


All Schools 

* formation Is essential to the success of this study 

transcript, please make the necessary additions* * 

*• Sex of pupil. ♦ 

i». Date of birth of pupil. 


On the 
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o. Scholastic aptitude of puplL 

(1) “Intelligence quotient (IQ).” When the scholastio aptitude of the 
pupil ia expressed as an intelligence quotient, include it. (If you have 
more than one intelligence quotient forthe pupil, choose the one obtained 
from the test given most recently.) 

(2) “Percentile." If, instead of being expressed as an intelligence quotient, 
the scholastic aptitude of the pupil is expressed as a percentile based 
on established national normB, include it. (When you have more than 
one percentile rank for the pupil, choose the one obtained from the test 
given most recently.) 

(3) If you have no measure of soholastic aptitude for the pupil, write, “No 
scholastio aptitude measure.” 

d. Pupil’s scholastio rank in class when be graduated. 

If the pupil’s rank in class is not available and it is not convenient to cal- 
culate it, indicate in which third of the class he graduated : 
upper one-third 
middle one-third 
lower one-third 

e. Type of, ourriculum from which pupil graduated. (College preparatory, 
general, vocational, eto.) 

f. College attendance. Indicate whether or not pupil is attending college. 
If information is not available, write "College attendance not available.” 

g. Work done in former high school. If student transferred from a high school 
in another system, please identify work done in the former school, by circling 
courses studied in other school systems. 


Please send the completed questionnaire with the pupil 
transcripts of credit, as described on pages 3 and 4, 
to the U.8. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
Retain the second copy for your files. 


o 
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